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JAPANESE MERCHANT SHIPPING ed four major functions. First and 
; foremost, it carried bulky raw 
-. By Norton S. Ginsburg material and food imports to Japam 
Within the past few months the Japanese vigorously are seeking at the lowest possible cost. Second, 
Japanese flag has made 4 major re- means by which their merchant it carried also at the lowest costs, 
appearance on the world shipping marine can be expanded. The thereby enabling Japanese exports 


scene. The first Japanese vessel to 
serve Hongkong since the war ar- 
rived on the 10th of February. In 
December the first Japanese ship to 
carry cargo to the United States 
reached the Atlantic Coast, paradox- 
ically with a hold full of scrap 
metal. Meanwhile, more than 39 
countries have agreed to open their 
ports to Japanese vessels, and 
O.S.K. has received permission from 
SCAP to reopen its South American 
service. Other regular services in- 
volving over a million gross tons of 
shipping have been applied for by 
Japanese companies, and it is ex- 
pected that they gradually will be 
cleared by the Ministry of Commu- 
nications. 


Until the middle of last year, 
however, most of the Japanese fleet 
was either laid up or was engaged 
in the carriage of the considerable 
coastwise trade. In June, 1950, 
about a million gross tons of ship- 
ping lay idle in Japanese ports in 
the absence of permits to engage in 
overseas trade on a large scale. 
About 600,000 tons of these, how- 
ever, were either obsolete or did not 
meet international shipping stan- 
dards. The outbreak of the Korean 
war and the chartering of Japanese 
ships for military purposes broke 
the depression deadlock, and a 
major shipping shortage is already 
apparent. Most of Japan’s imports 
are carried in American bottoms, 
less than 25 per cent in Japanese. 
The former generally have been 
chartered from American surplus 
shipping by Occupation authorities, 
but the war demand has restricted 
the tonnage immediately available 
for chartering. Meanwhile, the 


American government has recently 
supported SCAP’s recommendations 
for a redevelopment program, but 
when the Japanese attempted to 
charter some of the Liberties laid 
up in America, the restrictions due 
to the Merchant Ships Sales Act of 
1946 obstructed negotiations. Now 
SCAP.is negotiating with American 
shipping companies to have them 
charter and operate several hundred 
thousand tons of now-idle shipping 
in the Japan-U.S. trade. 


The problem is complicated fur- 
ther by the antipathy of American 
shipping toward a revival of Japan- 
ese shipping. In Washington, the 
National Federation of American 
Shipping opposes any increase in 
the size of the Japanese fleet and 
claims that an increases of “40 to 
100 vessels would mean that Japan, 
in addition to carrying all her own 
foreign trade, would be back in her 
prewar position of cutting into 
everyone else’s shipping because of 
the low rates of pay for Japanese 
seamen.” 

= * * 


A discussion of the Japanese ship- 
ping problem is not meaningful 
without a prior understanding of 
the relations that existed between 
Japan’s prewar trade and shipping. 


Before 1937 Japan carried in her 
own bottoms about 75 per cent of 
her overseas trade, including that 
with the dependencies of Karafuto, 
Korea,, and Taiwan, and 100 per 
eent of her coastwise trade. Exclu- 
sive of the trade within the Empire, 
Japanese vessels carried about 70 
per cent of her trade by value. The 
merchant marine of that time serv- 


to compete in the marginal, lowpur- 
chasing-power markets of the 
world. Third, it brought in valuable 
foreign exchange which helped 
counter the generally adverse 
balance of commodity trade. And 
fourth, it helped minimize the out- 
lay of expenditures for shipping 
services to other countries. 


These functions developed within 
the geographical and social environ- 
ment that was, and to the largest 
extent still is, Japan. Japan is an 
island country; all of her foreign 
trade is overseas trade, and much 
of her internal trade also is by sea. 
Populated as densely as any coun- 
try in Asia, Japan developed an 
economy which depended on the 
skills of her large and able popula- 
tion to produce low-cost manufac— 
tured or processed exports for the 
markets of the world’s underdevelop- 
ed areas. Limited in natural re- 
sources, however, her export trade 
depended in turn upon large quan- 
tities of imported raw materials. 
Thus, the volume of imports gen- 
erally was almost twice that of ex- 
ports, and it was in the import trade’ 
that the Japanese merchant marine 
performed its basic function. Since 
Japan was also a major food im-— 
porter and since her population was: 
increasing, the value of imports 
tended to rise more rapidly than 
that of exports. To neutralize the 
worsening terms of frade various: 
services, of which shipping services 
were the most important, were sup— 
plied for a fee to other nations. In 
1936 net shipping receipts accounted 
for over 4 per cent of the gross mer— 
chandise trade, a percentage suffi- 
cient to counter roughly the other- 
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wise adverse balance of  inter- 
national payments. However, Japan 
also paid out about half this figure 
for shipping services performed by 
British, Dutch, Scandinavian and 
American ships. ‘ 


Most of Japan’s prewar trade was 
with the countries of Asia. In 1936 
60 per cent of imports by value 
originated in Asia and Australasia 
and 22 per cent came from the 
United States. On the other hand 66 
per cent of her exports went to Asia 
and Australasia, while 16 per cent 
‘went to the United States. In terms 
of weight tonnages, Asia was of 
even greater importance, supplying 
more than 75 per cent of imports. It 
was to be expected, therefore, that 
most of Japan’s prewar merchant 
shipping found employment in 
Asiatic and Pacific waters. 


The total volume of -the 1936 
.overseas trade came to some 32 
million long tons, including trade 
with the Empire areas. About 75 per 
cent was carried in Japanese bot- 
‘tems. In addition, the coastwise 
‘trade amounted to some 40 million 
‘tons of which 20 millions were coal. 
To carry this trade Japan possessed 
a merchant fleet of 4.2 million gross 
tons of which some 3.7 millions 
consisted of vessels over 1,000 gross 
tons and suitable for overseas car- 
riage. After 1936 the size of the fleet 
expanded rapidly to an estimated 7 
million tons in 1942, but so much 
of that tonnage was employed ex- 
clusively for the transport of milit- 
ary and strategic commodities that 
‘its significance to a peace-time trade 
‘situation cannot be determined. 


* * * 
Given this background sketch, 
what is the general position of 


Japan’s trade and shipping today, 
and what can be anticipated for the 
near future? 


It is difficult to make predictions 
and generalizations about a world 
on the brink of war and divided 
into two major spheres of forced 
political and economic autonomy. 
However, it is apparent that if 
Japan is to take her place among 
the family of nations her trade must 
revive. Since the resource situation 
has not only not improved but has 
worsened since the prewar period, 
the dependence of her industries on 


imported raw materials is even 
greater than before. Furthermore, 
the population of Japan has risen 


from 70 million to 83 millions and 
will continue to rise at a rate of 
nearly a million a year. For these 
reasons the precarious position of 
the Japanese economy is and will 
be more of a problem than ever. 


At the present time Japan’s 
economy is being subsidized heav- 
ily, to the tune of more than 400 
million dollars gold a year by the 
United States. Unlike the prewar 
trade the bulk of Japan’s present 
trade is still with the United States 
from which both foodstuffs and raw 
materials are imported. Unrest and 
revolution in Southeast Asia and 
the cutting off of Korea, Taiwan and 
Karafuto as major sources for food 
and raw material imports have ac- 
centuated this dependency. 


At the same time most of the im- 
ports, not only from the United 
States but also from other countries 
with which barter agreements have 
been made, are carried in foreign 
bottoms, chiefly American and there- 
fore costly. Thus Japan is forced to 
compound the difficulties of her un- 
balanced merchandise trade position 
by purchasing shipping services 
with much-needed foreign exchange 
which otherwise could go toward 
the acquisition of necessary raw 
materials for re-established export 
industries. 


On the brighter side is the fact 
that Japan since 1949 has begun to 
resume an increasingly important 
but still limited role in the trade of 
southern and southeastern Asia, the 
areas in which the possibilities for 
Japanese trade are the brightest and 
where Japan can compete in a mar- 
ket for which her low-cost consum- 
ers’ goods and to some extent pro- 
ducers’ goods are best suited. Here 
again high transportation charges 
for foreign shipping services are one 
of the major handicaps in expand- 
ing Japan’s trade in these parts of 
the world. 


Japanese economic planning has 
set 1953 as the year in which an in- 
ternational balance of payments cen 
be reached. In that year also it is 
assumed that American aid will 
cease, although with the con- 
tinuance of the present political 
situation in the Far East, it seems 
less likely than ever that the United 
States will cast Japan adrift. In any 
case one basic feature of the plan- 
ning program is the reconstruction 
of the Japanese merchant fleet to 
the point where it can carry 50 per 
cent of Japan’s foreign trade. With- 
out shipping facilities an interna- 
tional balance is not possible, cer- 
tainly not in 1953, and probably not 
at all. 


In 1936 the Japanese fleet, as in- 
dicated, amounted to some 4.2 mil- 
lion gross tons of vessels over 100 
gross tons and therefore suitable for 
overseas trade, more than 3.5 mil- 
lion were actually engaged in the 
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carriage of the import trade, the 
balance being in repair, laid up or 
in cabotage. 


At the close of the war, however, 
the total Japanese fleet over 100 
gross tons amounted to less than 1.4 
million tons of which almost one- 
half was composed of war-built 
standardized vessels already obso- 
lete. Less than 200,000 gross tons 
were suitable for ocean transporta- 
tion in competition with modern 
ships of other countries. Through a 
series of shipbuilding and refitting 
programs reminiscent of those 
which were in effect during the 
thirties and with the requisition of 
some surplus LST’s the fleet has 
been built up to a total of 1.8 mil- 
lion gross tons of which about 900,- 
000 tons are suitable for the carri- 
age of overseas trade. By the end of 
the current fiscal year in April 1951, 
and the completion of the sixth pro- 
gram, this latter figure will appro- 
ximate 1 million gross tons. By the 
end of the 1951-2 fiscal year an 
additional 3-4 hundred thousand 
tons may be added, with US finan- 
cial assistance, bringing the total 
fleet to 2.2 million tons and the 
ocean-going fleet to roughly 1.3 
million tons. 


This latter is about a third the 
size of the 1936 deep-sea fleet. At 
the same time the volume of the 
import trade should reach some 18 
million long tons of which a large 
portion will be coming from greater 
distances than was the case 15 years 
ago. This means that turnarounds 
will be longer and that tonnage 
utilization will be less efficient than 
before. Even if only 50 per cent of 
Japan’s trade is carried in Japanese 
bottoms and no third country trade 
is carried, these 1.3 million tons 
will be far from adequate to meet 
the demand. Under ordinary—or 
rather, less extraordinary circum- 
stances—the necessary additional 
tonnage could easily be obtained by 
charter from the other maritime 
nations. In fact, however, the 
Korean war has aggravated an 
existing shortage of shipping ton- 
nage in Far Eastern waters. Only 
those Liberties laid-up in American 
ports, which will in all probability 
never become economical for “nor- 
mal” ocean transport, exist as a 
possible practical source of ship- 
ping. The Japanese request for their 
use under charter seems reasonable 
and practical. 


2 s s 


The above discussion deals pri- 
marily with the present and the 
next year or two. What of the future 
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size of Japan’s merchant marine ? 

If it is assumed that Japan’s trade 
potential will continue to increase 
until it approaches its prewar level, 
the total volume of imports undoub- 
tedly will equal the 32 million tons 
of 1936 when Japan’s population 
was, smaller. In that case assuming 
a 50 per cent carriage in Japanese 
bottoms, the ocean-going tonnage 
required will be in the vicinity of 
2.2 million tons. If the 50 per cent 
limit is extended to its prewar 
levels, still without carriage be- 
tween third countries, the estimated 
gross tonnage required will be 
about 2.8 millions. In time most of 
this additional shipping can be con- 
structed in Japanese yards which 
have an actual annual capacity of 
500,000 tons and a theoretical one 
of 800,000 tons; but demands for 
oeean and coastwise shipping re-- 
placements and from foreign com- 
panies whose foreign exchange will 
be needed also must be considered. 


If the coastwise shipping needs 
are considered—some 500,000 gross 
tons of motored vessels between 
100 and 1,000 tons,—and 200,000 
tons over 1,000 tons—then the size 
of the entire Japanese merchant 
marine will be some 3.5 million 
tons, at present standards fifth 
among the merchant navies of the 
world. If Japan is permitted once 
more to gain foreign exchange by 
carriage of trade between third 
countries another 400,000 tons 
would be necessary on the basis of 
prewar allocations, but it is unlikely 
that the former allies will permit 
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this competition in the near future 


except perhaps along scheduled 
routes with one terminus in Japan. 
* * * 


The anticipated postwar shipping 
vacuum caused by the elimination 
of Japanese shipping in the Far 
East has not materialized. By and 
large vessels have lifted full car- 
goes, and the shipping industry as 
such has prospered. This has been 
true for three reasons. First, Japan’s 
trade has been restricted in size and 
most of it has .been with North 
America, a radical departure from 
the prewar period. Second, the 
larger part of the Japan trade, such 
as it has been, has been carried in 
vessels flying the American flag. 
Third, the gross internal trade of 
the Orient has been of smaller 
dimensions than it was before the 
war due to Japan’s defeat, political 
instability in Southeast Asia, and 
the civil war in China. 


The reconstruction of Japan’s 
merchant fleet, it is feared, would 
cut into the shipping activities of 
other flags, particularly those which 
operate out of and through Hong- 
kong. However, the probability is 
slight that Japanese competition, 
certainly in the early stages, will 
result in materially lower profits 
and in half-empty holds. The ex- 
pansion of her fleet is predicated on 
the belief that Japan’s own trade 
will increase and that the bulk of 
her shipping will be employed in 
the carriage of her own trade, a 
trade which at present is still much 


depressed and by-passes Hongkong. 
On the other hand, American 
shipping companies have good rea- 
son to be concerned. Since a large 
percentage of Japan’s trade will 
continue to be with the dollar coun- 
tries her shipping will compete 
directly with American ‘shipping, 
particularly in the North . Pacific 
carrying trades. This explains the 
exaggerated statements attributed 
to the National Federation of 
American Shipping referred to ear- 
lier. There is no likelihood that 
Japan will, even on the basis of a 
hypothetical fleet of 3.5 million 
gross tons, carry all of her trade in 
Japanese bottoms. However, she can 
be expected to compete successfully 
with high-cost, though heavily- 
subsidized, American shipping at 
least in the trans-Pacific trade. The 
issue from the American point of 
view, therefore, comes down to this: 
should the Japanese merchant 
marine be redeveloped to a profit- 
able size for Japan, thereby threa- 
tening the near-monopoly that 
American shipping holds in the 
Japan-U.S. carrying trade and eas- 
ing Japan’s economic position; or 
should that redevelopment be re- 
tarded at Japan’s expense, so that 
American shipping can be maintain- 
ed as a going concern at maximum 
strength for reasons of military 
strategy ? In a free and untroubled 
world there would be no question of 
choice; under the present circum- 
stances, however, the second argu- 
ment can be presented most attrac- 
tively to the American people. 


TOWARDS EUROPEAN FEDERATION 


Considering the immense difficulties 
obstructing the path at every step, the 
progress already made towards imple- 
menting the Schuman Plan, of which 
the world had not even heard until 
May 9, 1950, has been commendable. 


What the French government pro- 
posed was immediate action, at first by 
France and Germany only, whose 
‘entire production of coal and_ steel 
should be pooled and placed under the 
control of a supernational body called 
(the joint high authority), whose de- 
cisions would bind the countries in the 
pool but which would operate quite 
independently of their governments. 
All European countries wishing to do 
so would be free to join this union. 
Officially, this was described as: “The 
first concrete step towards the federa- 
tion of Europe.” 


Politically, the Schuman Plan— as 
formulated by the French government 
—aims first and foremost at ending, 
once for all, the age-long feud between 
France and Germany, between whom, 
after the fusion of their coal and steel 
Production, “war would not only be 


inconceivable but materially impos- 
sible.” By accomplishing this, per- 
petual peace among all the countries 
of Europe would be assured. 

Economically, the avowed objects 
are: 1. To convert Europe by stages 
into a single uniform market, begin- 
ning with coal and steel, making the 
output of the Ruhr, the Saar and Lor- 
raine available to all Europe on iden- 
tical terms and thereby: 2. To lay the 
foundation for a vast increase of! in- 
dustrial porduction, so as to assure full 
employment for all time to raise the 
standard of living of all European peo- 
ples, and, by doing so: 3. To enable 
Europe to tackle effectually the task of 
developing the whole African  con- 
tinent. 

From the outset, the competent 
spokesmen emphasised there would be 
nothing in common _ between the 
Schuman pool and the usual type of 
international gartel which, as was ex- 
plained, is a union of private capitalis- 
tic interests formed to reserve for each 
member exclusive rights in that part 
of the total market allocated to him to 
exploit for his own benefit, keeping 


prices high by curtailing production 
and thus limiting the supplies reaching 
the market. Whereas the Schuman 
Plan is to become an “international 
commodity agreement” aiming at a 
vast expansion of output and at the 
rationalisation of production on a 
European scale, in order to lower 
prices and raise the standard of living. 

To achieve this, the supreme techni- 
cal difficulty will lie in the equalisation 
of prices. Europe is bound hand and 
foot by all kinds of restrictions design- 
ed to prevent trade. As long as every 
European government felt obliged to 
provide its own national defence, each 
country wanted to produce its own 
steel, however costly production might 
be. So each country tried to isolate its 
own market—usually by means of 
prohibitive customs duties and pre- 
ferential freight rates. To turn Europe 
into a_ single uniform market, all 
artificial barriers to trade would have 
to be abolished permanently. If this 
were done, those coal pits and steel 
works where production is most effi- 
cient would expand and those least 
efficient succumb. 
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Today, the belief that any European 
country can provide effectually for its 
own safety has been abandoned. Col- 
lective security makes it imperative 
to pool all resources essential for tne 
common defence. Hence the belief that 
every country must have its own steel 
industry is weakening. What really 
matters is that whatever is produced 
should be available to all on the same 
terms. So the Schuman Plan is based 
on the abolition of all customs duties 
and differential freight rates on coal 
and steel among all countries belong- 
ing to the union. For both economic 
and social reasons, these drastic 
changes could not be made suddenly. 

Coking-coal of the kind indispens- 
able to France for steel-making is ob- 
tainable in ample supply from West- 
Germany only. Iron ore suitable for 
steelmaking in West-Germany is avail- 
able from Lorraine. Complete freedom 
of exchange of Ruhr coke for Lorraine 
ore would be the nucleus of the Schu- 
man pool. To make this work smooth- 
ly, price adjustments are essential. 

France herself produced 53 million 
tons of coal in 1949 and is an exporter, 
nevertheless in that year imported 12 
million tons of coal and coke, largely 
from the Ruhr. At present, the output 
of coal in West-Germany is barely en- 
ough for her own needs, but, by the 
terms of the military occupation, she 
has to export certain specified quanti- 
ties. 

At the time the Schuman Plan was 
mooted, French coke in France cost the 
equivalent of DM 72.60 a ton, whereas 
Ruhr coke, despite higher freight 
charges, cost the French steel works 
only DM 66 a ton. One reason for this 
difference was that in the Ruhr, output 
per man per shift in 1949 was 1360 
kgs, in France only 1110 kgs. Before 
the war the respective figures were: 
Ruhr z00U kgs, Hrance 1450 kgs. So 
the difference in output is the result 
of different conditions, hard to change. 
Wages in West-Germany, t00, are at 
present lower than in France. 


Although German coke already cost 
the French steelmakers less than 
French coke, the French government 
obdurately insisted that export price 
of German coke —fixed by the Ruhr 
Authority—should be lowered - still 
further to the same level as the Ger- 
man inland price, so that Lorraine iron 
ore, of which France wants to export 
her surplus to Germany, might be able 
to compete with the richer Swedish 
ores which, though dearer, need much 
less coke to smelt. 


Chiefly because of the policy of 
isolation of these two markets from 
each other, West-German bar steel 
last May was DM 237 and French DM 
289 a ton, while for coarse sheet steel 
the respective prices were: 'West-Ger- 
many DM 260, France DM 336. 

Still greater inequalities exist else- 
where. The International Chamber of 
Commerce has pointed out that in 
France, French coal costs Ffrs. 700 
more than German, but Belgian Ffrs. 
1500 more. Belgian coal seams are 
inferior, wages high, average output 
per man low. If existing barriers were 
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suddenly raised, many Belgian pits 
would have to close at once, serious 
unemployment resulting. Only where 
modernisation would enable Belgian 
coal prices to be cut by about 40% 
would Belgian production inside the 
union be economic. The proposal is 
that prices should be temporarily 
equalised by subsidising the Belgian 
pits at a decreasing rate for a period 
of five years, out of a fund to wnich 
West-Germany and Holland, as pro- 
ducers of the cheapest coal, would be 
the chief contributors, their coal prices 
being raised by about $1 a ton. At the 
end of five years, the least efficient 
Belgian pits, after. receiving compen- 
sation, would have closed down. 

These typical facts illustrate the re- 
doubtable nature of the technical pro- 
blems to be solved. Had the promise 
of economic gain not seemed to be 
many times the prospective cost, the 
Schuman Plan might not have com- 
manded the support of the experts 
competent to assess its value. Figures 
published by the French government, 
by West-German industrialists and by 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, however, showed that, to exist 
from the export of industrial products, 
Europe must produce steel at competi- 
tive prices. " 


At the opening of the present cen- 
tury—it is pointed out—the world out- 
put of raw steel was 35 million tons. 
In 1949 157 millions. In 1950, produc- 
tion is expected to reach 175 millions, 
and in 1953 at least 200 million tons. 
Part of this enormous increase is due 
to heavier armaments. Part to the 
growth of population. Most of al, 
however, to the augmentation of 
civilian demand resulting from tech- 
nological, economic and social develop- 
ment. 


Production in Marshall-Europe and 
Spain is now only about 2% times 
what it was then, contributing only 
about 21% of the total increase. Since 
the beginning of the century, the pro- 
duction of steel in the U.S.A. has in- 
creased sevenfold. In 1949, the output 
was 73% million tons. According to 
the original plan, output by 1953 was 
to be 90 millions but the schedule now 
is 100 million tons. In 1950, more than 
half the world output of steel was 
produced in the U.S.A. whose popula- 
tion is somewhat above 150 millions. 
This vast expansion is attributed to 
the immense. uniform inland market 
available. 


During the same period, the pro- 
duction of steel in the U.S.S.R. in- 
creased eightfold. In 1949, the output 
of the whole Eastern block was 28 
million tons. In 10 years time from 
now the Soviet Union plans to pro- 
duce 60 million tons. This is consider- 
ed quite feasible because of the 
magnitude and uniformity of the 
market where that industry operates. 
The population of the US S.R. is 
estimated at about 190 millions. 

_ In _1949, all Western-Europe includ- 
ing Great Britain and Spain produced 
47.6 million tons of steel, the contri- 
bution of the United Kingdom alone 
being about 16 millions. In 1950, the 
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total West-European output is ex- 
pected to be about 50 million tons, 
and might have been more but for 
demolitions and restriction of produc- 
tion in West-Germany. A great part 
ot the raw. steel made in Western- 
Europe is exported to the U.S.A. 

Consumption of steel per head of 
population is regarded as an indicator 
of industrial potential as a whole. In 
1948, the consumption of steel in 
Europe was 110.5 kgs per head of 
population. In the U.S.A. 518 kgs. In 
Western-Europe, the total population 
is about 280 millions. On the basis of 
population, the aggregate production 
of raw steel in Western-Europe ought 
to be about twice as great as in the 
U.S.A., that is, about four times what 
it actually is. In Western-Europe, 
prices are kept high artificially. In the 
U.S.A. competition among the steel- 
works keeps production low. Ruhr 
industrialists declare that, if all cus- 
toms duties and differential freights 
were abolished, enabling production 
to be planned on a grander scale, the 
output of steel in ,Western-Europe 
would be doubled in ten years. 

The outbreak of the conflict in 
Korea last June convinced most gov- 
ernments in Europe that the imple- 
mentation of the Schuman Plan had 
become an imperative necessity. By 
December 15, the experts of the six 
negotiating governments: France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland, Italy 
and West-Germany, had finished their 
deliberations and sent to their govern- 
ments for signature a draft agreement 
embodying proposals for the solution 
of all the technical problems involved. 
This demonstrates the faith of the 
competent experts in the practical 
feasibility of the Schuman Plan. 

Next follows the delicate political 
stage of negotiations, entrusted to the 
foreign ministers of the six countries 
concerned. This is where the decisive 
test is reached. To put the Schuman 
Plan into effect, all the participating 
govenments must accept the curtail- 
ment of certain far-reaching sovereign 
rights. Among the tasks of the High 
Authority are to be: The supply of 
all members of the Union with coal 
and steel, the equalisation of wages, 
prices and freights, the removal of 
discriminations, the modernisation and 
rationalisation of production, the rais- 
ing of funds to subsidise production 
where prices must be reduced and 
compensation when uneconomic under- 
takings have to close down. The High 
Authority will consist of independent 
persons appointed by the governments 
in question but would be outside their 
control. It is to work as though 
nationai frontiers did not exist. Be- 
cause this curtailment of sovereignty 
goes so far, Great Britain has until 
now held aloof. 


To reach agreement about the func- 
tions and powers of the High Authori- 
ty before the end of 1951 would indeed 
be a statesmanlike achievement. The 
final act would be the ratification of 
the agreement by the six member 
governments. That would mean that 
the foundation stone of the federation 
of Europe had been laid. 


1951 
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AMERICA’S ASSISTANCE TO 
FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


TAIWAN 


Formerly a highly-prized unit of the 
Japanese Empire, Formosa fed itself 
and exported sugar, rice, and tea. Its 
power requirements were supplied 
with native coal and hydroelectricity, 
its transportation facilities were highly 
developed, and it possessed a wide 
range of heavy and light industries, 


including cement, paper, woodpulp, 
textiles, alkalis, fertilizers, petroleum 
products, light metals, shipbuilding 


and repair facilities: When China took 
over in 1945, however, the island’s 
economy was run-down and war-bat- 
tered. Conditions since that time have 
improved notably. For example, in the 
case of railways, freight tonnage has 
tripled since 1946 and is now only 
slightly below the peak load prior to 
the war. Rice production is now at an 
all-time high, and so is power output. 
The requirements of the island’s eco- 
nomy now, though, are much greater 
than in prewar because of the needs 
of the Chinese Nationalist Army locat- 
ed there, and the large (one-sixth) 
increase in population due to the in- 
flux of refugees during the last two 
years. 


Under terms of the China Area Aid 
Act, continued ECA aid is being pro- 
vided amounting to not less than US 
$40 million during the fiscal year 1951. 
The short-run objective of this aid is 
to offset the foreign exchange deficit 
and to maintain the highest possible 
levels of agricultural and industrial 
production. The chief long-run objec- 
tive is, of course, to create a self-sup- 
porting economy through further im- 
provement of agricultural and indus- 
trial production.’ The aid currently 
being rendered consists of three gen- 
eral types: commodity imports, indus- 
trial rehabilitation combined with 
engineering assistance, and the better- 
ment of the rural economy. 1. |The 
commodity program is intended to 
finance imports from hard currency 
areas which otherwise could not be 
purchased owing to the limited foreign 
exchange resources available to the 
Chinese. The commodities being im- 
ported consist largely of industrial raw 
materials, tentatively programmed at 
approximatély $30 million for the fis- 
cal year. 2. The second type of as- 
sistance, programmed for approxim- 
ately $10 million, consists of the 
financing of equipment to permit in- 
dustrial rehabilitation and main- 
tenance. |The program is directed to- 
ward the improvement of power gene- 
rating and transmitting systems, rail- 
way transportation, telecommunica- 
tions, highways, and fertilizer manu- 
facture. An increasing emphasis is now 
being placed on this long-range type 
-of industrial program in order to en- 
able Formosa to become economically 
self-supporting within the next five 
_years. For guidance in implementing 
this program, an American engineer- 

consulting firm is working in For- 


mosa under a contract financed by 
ECA, 3. The third type. of aid is 
being carried out under the guidance 
of the Joint Commission on Rural Re- 
construction (JCRR). The Commis- 
sion, composed of both American and 
Chinese members, is engaged in the 
administration of approximately 140 
projects intended to better the agri- 
cultural economy and living conditions 
of the rural population. It is financed 
largely from local currency funds. 


INDONESIA 


‘The Republic of Indonesia comprises 
some 2000 islands extending over 3000 
miles between Southeast Asia and 
Australia, and possessing about 74 
million inhabitants. Basically, Indo- 
nesia is of great importance to the 
countries of the free world. It is a 
vast reservoir for many important raw 
materials such as rubber, tin, petro- 
leum, copra, cinchona bark (the source 
of quinine), and various metals and 
minerals—many of these not yet fully 
developed—and western countries, in 
turn, can supply Indonesia the types 
of products needed to permit rural 
rehabilitation and to further industrial 
development. 


Indonesia needs nearly everything 
tha. is required to transform its 
hitherto colonial economy into that of 
a self-supporting and -independent 
nation. Even its colonial economy is in 
a grave state of disorganization and 
disrepair as a consequence of World 
War II, Japanese occupation, and the 
subsequent struggle for independence. 
The prewar economy was based on 
extensive Dutch technical services and 
administration, and as the Dutch ex- 
perts and administrators have return- 
ed home, essential services for health, 
agriculture, education, and _ utilities 
have broken down on a large scale. 
The resources of ECA under the China 
Area Aid Act are limited; the question 
is, therefore, how to use a minimum 
of resources for maximum effect. 


‘The ECA program takes cognizance 
of the current improvement in the 
country’s balance of trade as a result 
of booming world markets in rubber 
and tin. lt is based on the principle 
that available funds can be most 
effectively utilized in supplying tech- 
nical services and equipment that 
would stimulate indigenous enterprise 
and production, and therefore affect 
the maximum number of people. Thus 
the program is concentrated on the 


‘provision of technical assistance and 


equipment for improving health, agri- 
cultural, and vocational training ser- 
vices. Likewise, the program provides 
substantial assistance in increasing the 
supply of fishing equipment and the 
furnishing of equipment and technical 
aids for the rehabilitation of forestry. 
Also included are plans to defray the 
expenses of an American engineering 
firm to aid the Indonesian government 


prepare developmental projects (rail 
equipment, road building, harbor in- 
stallations, irrigation and power pro- 
jects) for Export-Import Bank ap- 
proval, and to advise on the improve- 
ment of existing industrial facilities. 


Indonesia received $102 million from 
Marshall Plan funds, about $40 million 
of which arrived since the country ac- 
quired independence on December 27, 
1949. Most of this $40 million was 
used for basic textiles and rice—essen- 
tial commodities in the economy of 
this young republic, the acquisition of 
which helped greatly in stabilizing 
prices. With the limited sum now 
available from the China Area Aid 
Act, the ECA has earmarked approxi- 
mately $13 million for use in Indone- 
sia oe the year ending June 30, 
1951. 


THAILAND 


Unlike the other countries of 
Southeast Asia, Thailand has a long 
history of independence and a relative- 
ly prosperous economy. Despite the 
destruction during the Japanese oc- 
cupation, basic conditions are unusual- 
ly favorable for further improvement 
in production and living standards. 
Rice is by far the most important 
element in the nation’s production. 
Other major exports are tin, rubber, 
and teak. Opportunities exist for 
greatly increasing the production and 
export of many other products, in- 
cluding tapioca, shellacs, vegetable 
oils, and hides and skins, which would 
allow an increase in imports of need- 
ed capital and consumer goods. 


Development of Thailand’s resources 
not only would bring about a desirable 
rise in living standards there, but by 
increasing exports of foods and raw 
materials that could be paid for with 
manufactured goods, would contribute 
to the stability and prosperity of other 
more industriflized countries in’ Asia. 
Some of the basic development may 
be made possible by long-term private 
investors or banks, but for an immedi- 
ate increase. in ‘Thailand’s production, 
outside technical and material assis- 
tance is required. Resources in large 
areas of the country are under-utilized 
as a consequence of lack of transpor- 
tation, communications, and power. 
Existing facilities were in many cases 
severely damaged during the Japanese 
occupation, and capital equipment is 
required for their restoration. Short- 
age of electric power handicaps pro- 
duction of light consumer _ goods. 
Malaria and other epidemic diseases 
sharply reduce the effectiveness of 
labor in some _ agricultural areas. 
Inadequate vocational training limits 
the productivity of a large part of the 
population. All these conditions can be 
improved by the assistance of United 
States technicians working -with the 
Thai Government at the village level, 
and by the provision of key items of 
capital equipment. United States assis- 
tance is presently aimed at such es= 
sential services as harbor dredging at 
Bangkok, road construction, and tech- 
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nical assistance in the fields of health 
and agriculture. For example, in the 
health field, the go-ahead signals have 
been given for a malaria control pro- 
ject and for assistance in the form of 
hospital equipment and medicines. It 
is estimated that the total program of 
ECA economic assistance during the 
fiscal year 1950-51 will amount to ap- 
proximately $8 million. 


INDOCHINESE STATES 


Indochina comprises the three Asso- 
ciated States of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia, which, in accordance with 
an agreement of March 8, 1949, with 
France, are in transition from their 
previous status as colonial dependen- 
cies of France to a new status of in- 
dependent states within the French 
Union. Chief threats to their continued 
democratic development lie in a pos- 
sible Communist invasion from China 
and from a well-entrenched internal 
rebellion (originally against French 
authority, now equally against the 
Associated States) led by Ho Chi Minh 
and his political movement—the Viet 
Minh. Although this rebellion is cen- 
tered primarily in Vietnam, guerilla 
activities also are being carried on in 
the other two states. The- economic 
situation in Indochina is disorganized 
because of the rebellion, but even at 
present, most of the people of Indo- 
china have enough to eat. Under nor- 
mal conditions the country is a pro- 
ducer of a great food surplus, supply- 
ing large quantities of rice to French 
colonies, to Hongkong, and to China. 
Today, however, the production and 
export of rice is greatly reduced as a 
result of the destruction of farms and 
villages by military operations, the 
loss of certain areas to the Viet Minh, 
and transportation difficulties. Normal- 
ly, Indochina also produces for export 
corn, cotton, rubber, tin, iron, salt, 
zine, cement, tea, and dried fish. To- 
day, corn production is down and ex- 
ports ‘have virtually ceased since most 
of the corn country is held by the Ho 
Chi Minh forces. ‘The phosphate and 
mineral mines have also been lost by 
the Associated States. The coal mines 
are undergoing rehabilitation, but 
production is barely adequate for 
domestic requirements. Some rubber 
plantations have been destroyed while 
others continue to operate as armed 
camps; rubber exports have been 
sharply reduced from prewar levels. 


The primary objectives of the Unit- 
ed States in Indochina under these 
difficult conditions are both political 
and military. The Bao Dai regime in 
Vietnam and the governments of Cam- 
bodia and Laos must be aided to grow 
in strength and establish their authori- 
ty. In furtherance of these objectives, 
the United States is providing military 
assistance to the Associated States and 
the French forces in Indochina in their 
efforts to cope with the _ rebellion 
(through the Mutual Defense Assis- 
tance Program), and economic assis- 
tance through the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. A Special Tech- 
nical and Economic Mission (STEM) 
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REPORT FROM MALAYA 


Foreign Trade 

The foreign trade of Malaya for the 
month of November 1950 showed a 
favourable balance of S$173.7 million, 
compared with an excess of exports in 
October of $232.5 million; imports 
were valued at $366,893,813 (October 
$294.3 million) and exports at $540,- 
542,499 (October $526.7 million). The 
total trade .in merchandise amounted 
to $907.4 million in November, exceed- 
ing the October figure of $820.97 mil- 
lion by 10.5%. 


For the eleven months of 1950, im- 
ports totalled $2,561.8 million and ex- 
ports $3,407.4 million, giving a favour- 
able balance of $845.6 million. 


Exports to the U.S. led in amount of 
S$154.9 million (Jan./Nov. $906.2 
million), those to the United Kingdom 
came second at $89.2 million (Jan./ 
Nov. $474.9 million), China third at 
$33.6 million ($98.4 million), Germany 
fourth at $30.8 m. ($142.6 m.), Hong- 
kong fifth at $30.2 m. ($172.7 m.). 
Other exports were: Indonesia $29.98 


m. (Jan./Nov. $219.4 m.), France 
$25.5 m. ($128.7 m.), Japan $21.77 m. 


($104.97 m.), Italy $17.8 m. ($127.6 
m.), Canada $14.38 m. ($79.58 m.), 
the Netherlands $12.6 m. ($72.3 m.), 


Australia $8.75 m. ($124.97 m.), Rus- 
sia $8.1 m. ($116.26 m.), Thailand 
$5.48 m. ($66.1 m.) and Sarawak $5.5 
m. ($49.86 m.). 


Imports from Indonesia took first 
place to the value of $122.2 million 
(Jan./Nov. $677.84 million), those 
from the United Kingdom followed to 
the amount of $64.66 million ($460.2 
m.), Thailand came third with $33.86" 
m. ($276.2 m.), Sarawak fourth with 
$21.66 m. ($144.5 m.), India fifth with 
$18.2 m. ($172.8 m.), Japan sixth with 
$13.89 m. ($80.24 m.), Hongkong 
seventh with $12.6 m. ($76.26 m.), 
China eighth with $10.6 m. ($86.2 m.). 
Other countries from which imports 
came were: Australia $10.1 m. ($100.2 


m.), U.S.A. $9.4 m. ($78.34 m.), 
Burma $6.75 m. ($35.9 m.), Nether- 
lands $4.66 m. ($37.3 m.), and Iran 


$4.49 m. ($33.67 m.). 


was established by, ECA in Indochina 
last May, and $2.3 million in economic 
assistance out of an estimated total for 
the period through June 30, 1951, of 
$21.4 million had been committed by 
October 31. The aid program will in- 
clude rural rehabilitation; public 
health and sanitation—with projects in 
the control of malaria, venereal 
diseases, trachoma, tuberculosis, ma- 
ternal and infant mortality, and 
general sanitation and hospital 
reequipment; technical equipment, 
publications, and training aids; tech- 
nical training for Indochinese students 
in the United States; development of 
power, transportation, bridges, and 
small craft; and supplies of essential 
commodities such as raw cotton, raw 
silk, yarn, reinforcing steel, galvanized 
sheeting, and petroleum products. 


BURMA 


‘The potentiality of a healthy self- 
supporting economy exists in Burma. 
Before the war Burma was the largest 
exporter of rice in the world and was 
the breadbasket for many of the 
Southeast Asian countries, particularly 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. Its sup- 
plies of rice are now needed in these 
countries, in Japan, and elsewhere in 
Asia. Burma’s valuable minerals, 
petrcleum, and timber resources also 
found a ready and profitable world 
market. At present, however, the 
country’s economy and government 
services are badly disrupted as a result 
of the heavy devastation suffered dur- 
ing the war and continuing internal 
rebellion by insurgent groups. With 
the widespread disorder still continu- 
ing, crop cultivation was reduced, land 
and river transportation were virtually 
halted in certain sections of the coun- 
try, and the general economic pace 
slowed. Rice production was so reduc- 
ed that exports in 1950 are estimated 


at little more than a third of the pre- 
war level. The teak industry, once a 
large revenue-producing enterprise, 
has for all practical purposes closed 
down. Mining, another great prewar 
industry, has all but stopped. Apart 
from small monthly shipments of 
petroleum to Mandalay virtually no 
petroleum is now being produced and 
refined, requiring this important pre- 
war export item now to be imported. 
Burma’s foreign trade has been re- 
duced to a fraction of its prewar 
volume and the government, in order 
to maintain a favorable balance of 
trade, has reduced imports to a point 
where they barely meet minimum 
requirements. 


The ECA aid program is still in the 
process of formulation. The following, 
although not allinclusive, indicates the 
directions that it is following: (a) 
PUBLIC HEALTH—The furnishing of 
drugs and medical assistance so as «9 
achieve the greatest possible immedi- 
ate benefits and at the same time in- 
tegrate such activities into a reason- 
able longer-range program. (b) AGRI- 
CULTURE—Projects to increase rice 
production, to improve rice storage 
tacilities, and to rehabilitate and ex- 
pand the rice-milling industry. (c) 
COMMODITY SUPPLY—Procurement 


of essential commodities such as 
yarn and cotton. This type of assis- 
tance will ‘have a _ beneficial effect 


upcn employment and the supply of 
essential consumer goods; the sales 
proceeds will provide local currency 
funds to be used for rehabilitation and 
development purposes. The Prime 
Minister has appointed a Burma Eco- 
nomic Aid Committee (BEAC) to 
work with the United States STEM. 
The total program tentatively ear- 
marked for Burma amounts to be- 
tween $8 and $10 million for the- 
period through June 30, 1951. 
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Rubber 

Shipments abroad of rubber (includ- 
ing latex, concentrated latex and re- 
vertex) during December 1950 
amounted to 111,058 long tons as com- 
pared with 100,141 tons in November. 
Exports went mainly to the US. 36.428 
tons (November 36,804 t.), the United 
Kingdom 17,259 t. (November 18,787 
t.), France 7,892 t. (5,660 t.), Hong- 
kong 7429 t. (4993 t.), China 7180 t. 
(9302 t.), and Germany 6992 t. 
(6518 t.). 


For the year 1950, exports of rubber 
totalled 1,106,483 long tons, 451,453 
tons being shipped from the Federa- 
tion and 655,025 tons from Singapore. 
'The 1950 figure constitutes a record, 
the quantities shipped in previous 
years being as follows: 


Tons 
HO ZOM fetal ier (sty! eieve 772,767 
LOS Mie achat we ai sis aX ohh site's 
1946 5 558,001 
1947 953,688 
1948 * 979,107 
1949 899,212 
1950 1,106,483 


The highest month for exports of 
rubber was October with 119,162 tons, 
the lowest was April with 68,059 tons. 


‘The main countries taking rubber 
were: U.S.A. 376,724 long tons, United 
Kingdom 197,577 tons, Russia 68,058 t., 
France 60,550 t., Germany 52,735 t., 
Hongkong 44,367 t., Netherlands 
40,673 +t, Japan 39,766 t., China 
38,568 t., Canada 37,962 t., Australia 
33,321 t., South Africa 21,783 t., 
Sweden 11,770 t., Argentine 11,682 t. 
and the Netherlands 10,279 t. 


Of these’ exports of rubber during 
the year, a total of 655,025 tons was 
despatched from Singapore (571,056 t. 
export proper and 83,969 t. Federation 
transhipments), while 451,458 tons was 
shipped from the Federation (Penang 
250,713 t., (Pt. Swettenham 186,517 t., 
Malacca 14,228 t.). Shipments during 
the year comprised 719,917 tons of 
ribbed smoked sheet (including air 
dried sheet), 15,827 t. of pale crepe, 
61,232 estate brown crepe. 220,181 re- 
milled rubber, 15,361 sole crepe, 73,202 
t. rubber latex and 763 t. rubber for 
remilling or smoking. 


Tin 

A total of 6263 long tons of tin-ore 
concentrates was produced in Malaya 
during November 1950, 3948 tons being 
produced in Perak and 1633 t. in 
Selangor. 


Tin metal (primary) exports in 
December only reached 5557 long tons, 
as compared with 7543 tons in Novem- 
ber and 8202 tons in December 1949. 


Qver the year, tin metal exports 
reached a post-war record of 81,896 
tons. September was the highest month 
with exports at 8597 tons and Febru- 
ary the lowest with 4419 tons. Below 
are given the quantities of tin metal 
(primary) exported over recent years: 
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Long tons 
1940 130,935 
1947 32,072 
1948 47,214 
1949 54,783 
1950 81,896 


Of the total of 81,896 tons for 1950, 
over half or 44,590 tons went to the 
U.S.A., European countries took 20,256 
tons, 7318 tons went to the United 
Kingdom, while’ British Common- 
‘wealth countries took 7356 tons and 
other countries 2281 tons. 


Copra, Coconuts & Coconut Oil 

Imports of copra into the Federation 
of Malaya during November 1950 
amounted to 1,421.73 long tons com- 
pared with October exports of 2081.63 
tons. Total imports from January to 
November came to 1,218.44 tons, as 
against 15,036.33 t: for the whole of 
1949. Imports of copra were mainly 
from Sumatra, or 1383.84. t. 


Exports of copra during November 
totalled 3463.25 tons (October 3484.54 
tons). For the Jan./Nov. period ex- 
ports came to 31,899.07 t. compared 
with the amount of 20,808.12 t. for 
1949. November exports went prin- 
cipally to the United Kingdom 1270.- 
07 t., Singapore 668.23 t., Denmark 
500 t., Germany 425 t., the Netherlands 
249.96 t., Sweden 149.99 t., Italy 100 t. 
and France 10U t. 


Copra equivalent (including fresh 
nuts) imported during November came 
to 1431.90 t. (October 2174.14 t.); im- 
ports over the eleven months of 1950 
totalled 17,681.45 t. as against 15,609.- 
62 t. in 1949. Exports amounted to 
13,031.02 t. in November (Oct. 13,987.- 
7 t.) and for the Jan./Nov. period 
came to 112,891.64 t. (year 1949 96,- 
483.24 t.). 


Coconut oil imports in November 
came to” 6.26) t.” (Oct, (706.91 ot.). 
Jan./Nov. imports came to 900.15 t. 
as against 352.17 t. for the year 1949. 
Exports of coconut oil for the month 
amounted to 6456.4 t. (Oct. 5860.12 t.), 
and for the eleven months of 1950 
totalled 49,458.27 t. (year 1949 
46,293.6 t.). Principal shipments were 
to Germany 1887.51 t., Singapore 
923.65 t., the Netherlands 754.86 t., 
Italy 630.51 t., Belgium 587.3 t., India 
516.06 t., Sweden 490 t., Burma 
333.52 t., Hongkong 255 t. 


Production of copra in November 
amounted to 13,046 t.—2807 t. from 
estates and 10,239 t. (est.) from small- 
holdifgs. Local consumption by oil 
mills came to 11,569 t. Stocks on 
estates at the end of November totalled 
1368 t. 


Coconut production in November 
was 13,046 long tons (Oct. 14,957 t.), 
2807 t. being from estates and 10,239 t. 
from smallholdings. The total for the 
eleven months was 137,419 t. (estates 
35,615 t. and smallholdings 101,804 t.), 
compared with 122,937 +. for the 
twelve months of i949 (estates 
36,957 t. and smallholdings 85,980 t.). 
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Stocks of coconut oil at the end of 
November came to 1329 t. and of 
coconut cake to 242 t. Production 
figures showed 11,569 t. treated, 6312 t. 
ot coconut oil expressed and 4101 t. 
of coconut cake (Poonac) manufactur- 
ed, 67 mills being in production. The 
October production figures were 
13,427 t., 7320 t. and 4805 t. respec~ 
tively. 


Palm Oil & Kernels 

Imports into the Federation of palm 
oil in November came to 21.75 tons 
from Sumatra, as compared ith 
1.01 t. in October; imports of kernels 
came to 8.99 t. from Sumatra, none 
having been imported previously in 
1950 or in 1949. Total imports of palm 
oil for the eleven months of 1950 
amounted to 511.37 tons as against 
32.71 t. for the year 1949. 


Exports of palm oil for November 
amounted to 3937.1 tons (Oct. 
5555.23 t.). Exports for the Jan./Nov. 
period came to 49,277.82 t. (year 1949 
52,100.22 t.). Exports of kernels for 
the month were 1318 t. (Ott. 460.72); 
exports for eleven months were 
8670.76 t. (year 1949 9091.63 t.). For 
the first time a quantity of palm ker- 
nel oil was shipped amounting to 
263.77 tons, going to the U.S.A. 


Palm oil exports went to Singapore 
2592.64 %., the United Kingdom 1273.- 
17 t. and Italy 71.29 t. Kernels went to 
Singapore 612.03 t., Denmark 240.7 t., 
Germany 200 t., Sweden 165.27, and 
the Netherlands 100 t. 


Tea 

Imports of tea into the Federation 
during November totalled 332,893 lbs. 
valued at S$424,932, consisting of black 
tea 325,450 lbs. at $413,807 and green 
tea 7443 Ibs. at $11,125, (October total 
235,803 lbs. at $312,828). Imports of 
black tea came from: Singapore 207,- 
441 lbs. at $277,257, Java 62,849 lbs. 
$66,143, China 20,483 lbs. $21,171, Cey~ 
lon 16,500 lbs. $31,273, Sumatra 13,677 
Ibs. $11,109, India 2000 lbs. $4030, 
United Kingdom 1000 lbs. $1339, Bri- 
tish Countries in Africa 1500 Ibs. 
$1485; imports of green tea were from: 
Singapore 5843 lbs. $9534 and China 
1600 lbs. $1591. 


For the period Jan./Nov. 1950, the 
quantity imported totalled 3,444,056 
lbs. valued at $4,218,994. 


Tea exports for November were 
221,290 lbs. to the value of $237,306 
(October 172,225 lbs. at $196,116). 
These exports consisted mainly of 
black ‘tea, only 10 lbs. of green tea 
valued at $15 being sent to Thailand. 
Exports went principally to: United 
Kingdom 61,081 lbs. at $70,961, Egypt 
45,500 lbs. $45,500, Thailand 43,955 Ibs. 
$36,948, Singapore 21,886 lbs. $33,205, 
Germany 20,380 Ibs. $20,380, the 
Netherlands 16,990 lbs. $16,990. 


Labour 
At the end of December 1950, 175 
trade unions were on the Federation 
Trade Union Register; the registration 
(Continued on Page 218) 
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ECONOMIC OUTLINE OF MALAYA 


The commercial importance of Malaya 
came in the first place from its geo- 
graphical position. The Malaya Penin- 
sula which includes the Federation, of 
Malaya and the Colony of Singapore is 
the southernmost part of continental 
Asia, Its central position in South-east 
Asia is clear from the following figures 
for ajir-distance from Singapore:— 
Colombo 1485 miles, Madras 1574, Cal- 
cutta 1581, Rangoon 1038, Bangkok 777, 
Saigon 596, Hongkong 1048, Manila 1295, 
Darwin 1820, Djakarta 484. 


In this position, Singapore and to a 
lesser extent Penang became centres for 
the collection and distribution of raw 
materials and manufactured goods. They 
lie on the main trade routes between 
the East and the West and their entre- 
pot trade from very early days extended 
as far as China in the east and Ceylon 
and India in the west. The establish- 
‘ment of trading ports greatly facilitat- 
‘ed develcpment of Malaya’s rich na- 
tural resources in agriculture and 
mineral sres. Proximity to plentiful 
‘sources cf labour in southern China and 
India also played a large part in its 
rapid development. 


The Federation of Malaya is made up 
of the States of Johore, Pahang, Negri 
Sembilan, Selangor, Perak, Kedah, 
Kelantan, Perlis and Trengganu and 
the Settlements of Penang and Malacca. 
The Colony of Singapore’ includes 
Christmas Island and Cocos Islands. 
These two territories, each with their 
own separate governments, along with 
Sarawak and North Borneo, and the 
Sultanate of Brunei come within the 
coordinating and advisory sphere ci 
the Commissioner-General. The total 
area of Malaya is about that of England 
excluding Wales. 


The climate of Malaya is distinguish- 
ed by its uniform temperature, high 
humidity and heavy rainfall. There is 
net the excessively high temperature of 
many tropical and sub-tropical areas: 
nor are daily or seasonal variations very 
marked. The climate is healthy, and 
the medical services effectively keep in 
check the virulent tropical diseases. 


Population 

The Malayans, the people of Malaya, 
are chiefly of the Malay, Chinese and 
Indian races. The estimated population 
on 50th June, 1949 was 6.065.645 in- 
cluding 21,925 Europeans. The Malays. 
who are the indigenous race, pre- 
dominate in the rural areas and small 
villages, where they are chiefly engaged 
in fishing and in the cultivation of rice, 
rubber and food crops. In the Malay 
States, particularly, they provide the 
larger number of Government Officers. 


The Chinese are-in the main a busi- 
ness community and their versatility 
and keen business acumen have contri- 
buted much towards Malaya’s pre-war 
prosperity and post-war rehabilitation. 
Eminently successful as traders, shop- 
keepers and industrialists, the Chinese 


also own a considerable number of mines 
and rubber estates. The Chinese 
labourer in the tin mine and rubber 
estates and the Chinese vegetable- 
grower are an essential part of the 
Malayan economy. 


A large proportion of the Indian 
population are labourers employed on 
rubber estates, but in the towns many 
enterprising Indian merchants have 
trading and commercial establishments. 
All races and nationalities take part in 
the public life of Malaya, and have 
shown themselves apt in adapting them- 
selyes to modern industrial processes. 


Natural Resources 

Of Malaya’s natural resources, rub- 
ber and tin are by far the most im- 
portant. Other principal products are 
rice, pineapples, copra, coconut oil, palm 
oil and fish, and to a lesser extent, such 
crops as arecanuts, tapioca, tea, sago 
and derris, and minerals such as kaolin, 
limestone, dolomite, bauxite and iron 
cre. There is also a variety ct jungle 
produce such as gum, daimar, resins, 
jelutong, ratians and gambie-. 


In the Federation of Malaya the na- 
tural resources of power widely used 
for industrial purposes are coal pro- 
duced by the Malayan Collieries and 
electricity provided by the newly created 
Central Electricity Board and the Perak 
Hydro-Electric Power Company. Singa- 
pore being small in area and essentially 
a trading centre does not itself possess 
any significant natural resources and 
its electric poOwer is generated from 
imported fuel. 


Rubber:—Despite the attempts by the 
terrorists to interfere with rubber pro- 
duction during 1949, the total produc- 
tion of rubber for the year was 670,257 
tons, compared with 696,978 tons in 
1948. The reduced production as com- 
pared with 1948 was in small-holding 
production, the estate total for 1949 
being very nearly the same as in the 
previous year. The figure was the 
second highest ever recorded in Malaya 
and it reflects great credit on the staff 
of rubber estates who have been work- 
ing under very great difficulties, 


Production by estates of 100 acres and 
over was 400,009 tons, and the balance 
of 270.248 tons was the estimated pro- 
duction of small-holdings and estates of 
less than 100 acres. Corresponding 
figures for 1948 were 402,907 tons and 
294,071 tons, respectively. 


The total shipments of rubber from 
Malaya were 899,212 tons. The imports 
of rubber into Malaya amounted to 
220.141 tons, of which 146,972 tons were 
from Indonesia. 


Pineapples:—Further progress was 
made during 1949 in the re-establish- 
ment of the pineapple canning industry 
which had been virtually extinguished 
owing to the neglect of canneries and 
plantations during the Japanese oc- 
cupation of Malaya. There are now 
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more than 16,000 acres planted with this 
crop; 5,000 acres are owned by the can- 
ning interests and the remainder by 
small-holders. There are at present 
six canneries operating under licence 
and further improvement to their plant 
has been made by additional introduc- 
tions of automatic processing machinery. 
Due to the shortage of fruit, the canneries 
cannot yet operate to capacity but con- 
ditions should improve in 1950 when 
considerable new areas of fruit will 
come into bearing. 


The gross export of canned pine- 
apple in 1949 was 298,276 cases, valued 
at $6,307,169 as compared with 145,581 
cases in 1948. 


The bulk of the 1949 pack was again 
sold to the United Kingdom Milinistry | 
of Food at agreed prices. 


Tin Mining and Smelting:—Malaya is 
the largest tin ore producing country in 
the world. Its production is still be- 
low that obtained in some _ pre-war 
years; but the steady progress of re- 
habilitation of the war-damaged mines, 
despite delays in obtaining mining 
plant and equipment and terrorist at- 
tacks On mines, can be gauged by the 
production figures. In 1949, 54,910 
tons of tin-in-ore were mined as com- 
pared with 44,831 tons in 1942 and 
80,651 tons in 1940. 


Tin ore is smelted at two large Euro- 
pean works, one situated at Singapore, 
and the other at Penang. Most of the 
ore is produced in Malaya; but some 
is imported from the neighbouring 
countries of Indonesia, Siam, Burma and 
French Indo-China. Imports in recent 
years, however, have not attained their 
pre-war scale. 


Palm Oil and Palm Kernels:—Re- 
habilitation of oil palm estates continued 
during 1949 and production of palm oil 
and kernels increased to 50,561, and 
10,459 tons respectively. These figures 
compare favourably with the highest 
pre-war annual production of 57,972 
tons of oil and 10,172 tons of kernels, 


The Ministry of Food continued to 
buy the majority of the palm oil pro- 
duced, at the contract price of £82 per 
ton f.o.b. Malayan ports. 


Coconut Products:—During 1949, pro- 
ducers continued to obtain high prices 
for their products. There was a pro- 
duction of 36,957 tons of copra on 
estates during 1949 plus an estimated 
85,980 tons produced on small-holdings. 
Exports of copra during 1949 were 
89,325 tons, an increase of 30,283 tons 
over 1948. Imports of copra _ into 
ee during the year totalled 113,749 
ons. 


Exports of copra have not regained 
the pre-war level mainly because of 
increased production of coconut oil for 
local consumption and export. The 
total export of coconut oil during 1949 
amounted to 61,226 tons. 
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Commerce 

3 Merchandise into and from Malaya 
flows through the three main ports, 

Singapore in the South, Penang in the 

North-west, and Port Swettenham which 

lies midway between Penang and Singa- 

pore. 


Singapore and Penang are the “free 
ports” of Malaya and, in addition to 
the handling of goods moving to and 
from Malaya, they have their important 
functions as entrepot ports.. Owing to 
their geographical positions, Singapore 
and Penang are the natural collecting 
centres for the produce and raw ma- 
terials of neighbouring countries; and 
they distribute to the same territories 
the inward trade received at these ports 
from Europe, India, China, America 

. and Australia. 


The Singapore water front is a mirror 
of this entrepot trade, where in addition 
to ocean vessels one can see all types 
of Malaysian craft from big ocean-going 
junks to the tiny perahus of the Rhio 
traders. Picturesque Bugis “vessels ar- 
rive laden with nutmegs, mace and 
cloves of Macassar, Moluccas and 
Celebes, pepper from Lampong and 
Muntok, together with the spices of 
Bali and Lombok. A large proportion 
of this produce is handled by lighters 
and is taken to the various private 
warehouses on the Singapore’ River 
where the merchants process, grade and 
re-pack the produce which is finally ex- 
ported by ocean-going vessels to the 
world’s markets. 


Singapore in 1949 handled 71 per cent 
of Malaya’s direct imports and 63 per 
cent of the total exports. Penang is 
the entrepot port for the merchandise 
which flows to and from, Northern 
Malaya, Southern Siam, Lower Burma, 
and North Sumatra, 


During the year 1949 the total trade 
in merchandise into and from Malaya 
was £410,337,208, representing: Im- 
ports £ 214,644,733, and Exports 
£195,692,475. These figures show that 
Malaya’s trade has returned almost to 
pre-war level and compares favourably 
with 1938. Malaya has gain shown an 
adverse trade balance but, if considera- 
tion is given to the fact that during 1949 
the imports remained at a high level 
both in volume and in price, whereas 
during the same period the value of ex- 
ports was affected by the overall low 
price obtained for its large shipments 
of rubber, its trading position can be 
again said to be satisfactory. 


Perhaps the significance and extent 
of Malaya’s trade will be more 
appreciated when one remembers 
that during the years 1937/1940 
Malaya’s total trade was more than 
the total trade of New Zealand or 
the Union of South Africa, or all the 
African colonies put together, and only 
slightly less than Australia’s. During 
the year 1949 with its exports of over 
£54 millions to U.S.A. and Canada, 
Malaya has been the chief earner of 
gold dollars for the sterling bloc. 
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The principal manufactured articles 
imported during 1949 were cotton 
piece-goods and sarongs; cigarettes; 
chemicals; drugs, dyes and colours; iron 
and steel and manufactures thereof; 
machinery; liquid fuel, motor spirit; 
motor cars (new), coal; lubricating oil 
and kerosene, 


The principal exports from. Malaya 
during 1949 were rubber, tin, coconut 
oil, palm’ oil, sago (flour and pearl), 
canned pineapples, and copra. In ad- 
dition there is a considerable volume of 
trade in the shipments of the entrepot 
merchandise particularly in the “Straits 
Produce” articles such as Pepper (black. 
white and long) (£3,050,369); Rattans 
(£498,856); Gums (£424,153); Jelutong 
(£330,763); Tapioca (flake and flour) 
(£138,302); Coffee (raw) (£1,184,318); 
Nutmegs (£196,357); Gambier (block, 


cube and round) (£91,710); and Gutta’ 


Percha (£187,665); the figures in brac- 
kets being total values of the respective 
commodities exported during 1949. 


Industries 

Malaya’s development as a primary 
producer and as a trading centre has 
far outpaced its industrial development. 
It has relied on imports for the bulk of 
its requirements of manufactured goods. 
Some important industries have, how- 
ever, been established for many years 
and in the post-war period severe! new 
industries are being organised. Indus- 
tries may be classified under two main 
categories:—(a) those using raw mater- 
ials produced in Malaya and neignbour- 
ing territories; and (b) those dependent 
on imports of raw materials other than 
those locally produced. 


The principal industries are rubber 
milling, tin smelting, coconut oil mill- 
ing, soap manufacturing, pineapple 
canning, saw-mills, rattan works, brick 
works, ice works, glass manufacture 
and the grading and treatment of mis- 
cellaneous produce. In addition there 
are the long established Malayan Arts 
ana Crafts or “cottage industries” of 
hand-woven sarongs, silverware and 
pewterware, 


Rubber Milling:—This industry is or- 
ganised for the purpose of converting 
wet and low grade rubber collected from 
neighbouring territories into grades of 
erepe rubber acceptable to principal 
consuming countries. The mills are 
centred in Singapore and Penang. 


Tin Smelting:—Two large tin smelt- 
ing companies in Malaya—one situated 
in Singapore and one in Penang—with- 
out reaching their full capacity handle 
between them almost the entire pro- 
duction of tin ore in Malaya and also 
the bulk of the tin ore from Southern 
Siam. These companies produce a very 
highly-purified tin metal known as 
“Straits Tin” which is renowned 
throughout the world. 


Coconut Oil and Soap Manufacturing: 
—The high prices created by the pre- 
sent world shortage of coconut oil has 
stimulated competition in the produc- 
tion of coconut oil, and several new mills 
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have commenced operation in the post- 
war period. Shortage of supplies of 
soap in several countries has encouraged 
an export business in soap of Malayan 
manufacture, large quantities of which 
are now being shipped to the Middle 
East. This industry has chiefly develop- 
ed in Singapore but there are several 
factories in the Federation of Malaya. 


Rattan Works:—There are ‘many 
varieties and grades of rattans and these 
are processed by washing bleaching 
and grading. As the different consum- 
ing countries have each their own parti- 
cular type of rattan, the grading has 
been developed into a highly skilled’ 
process from many years experience of 
market requirements. In addition to 
the treating of rattans for export, an 
important industry of the cottage type is. 
the manufacture of furniture, baskets 
and many other miscellaneous articles.. 
These manufactures are adapted for 
local requirements. The rattan works: 
are chiefly in Singapore. 


Saw-mills:—There are many saw- 
mills in Malaya and they cater partly 
for local consumption and partly for 
export. Timber is collected from Mala— 
yan forests and from Indonesia, Borneo: 
and Siam. The saw-mill industry is of 
considerable importance in Singapore, 
where they are all Chinese-owned. The 
mills supply most of the teak wood for 
the manufacture of furniture, an indus- 
try traditionally famous for its skilled 
artisans. The design of furniture has 
been a special feature of Malaya es- 
pecially Singapore where a house may 
be entirely furnished by the local 
makers. 


Fishing:—Fish is the chief source of 
protein for the peoples of Malaya, But 
because it is a peasant industry it takes 
eight times as many men to catch a 
family’s fish as it does in the U.K. The 
Chinese grow carp in ponds: as they 
only breed in China, the young fry must 
be transported and this is now done by 
air. To develop the industry further,, 
a school is being planned to train fisher- 
men in the use of mechanical gear, two 
research laboratories are being planned’ 
and experiments in fish-canning are 
being made, and yarn is being imported 
direct from Lancashire for the spinning 
of twine for nets. 


The sea is a provider of shells for 
ornaments, of prawns, of sea-slugs, sea- 
weed for making agar-agar, coral for 
burning to make lime, and each year 
25,000 tons of mixed small fish are 
caught by nets with fine meshes special- 
ly designed and all this for making pig 
and poultry-food and fertilizer for the: 
ground, 


Rubber Manufactures:—There are: 
several canvas and rubber shde factories 
established throughout Malaya and there 
is a large manufacture of bicycle tyres. 
in Klang, Kuala Lumpur and Singapore. 
A large variety of rubber goods are: 
peg ree chiefly for local consump-- 
ion. 
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The principal industries using im- 
ported raw materials are engineering 
and foundry works, asbestos, concrete 
and steel piping industries, breweries, 
biscuit factories, commercial gases, paint 
works, building and construction. The 
production of these industries is con- 
fined to local requirements, 

Shipbuilding and Repairs: — Ship- 
uilding and repairs play an important 
part in the industrial development of 
Malaya. The Singapore Harbour Board 
has now the latest equipment for dry- 
docking ocean liners as well as small 
coasters. It has extensive wharf and 
godown facilities where goods in transit 
may be stored without the expense in 
transportation to warehouses outside the 
wharf area. Penang also provides 
similar facilities. Besides the Singapore 
Harbour Board there are several ship- 
building yards in Singapore where over- 
hauls to boilers and engines are under- 
taken under expert supervision of en- 
gineers. In addition there are firms of 
consulting engineers experienced in all 
aspects of engineering and conversant 
with 1ccal conditions. 


Building and Construction:—Although 
Malaya suffered comparatively little 
Gamage to buildings during the war, 
there is still an acute shortage of homes 
for the ever increasing population. The 
post-war years did not see much de- 
velopment in housing due mainly to) 
shortage of materials especially cement. 
There are many practising arrhitecis in 
nearly every big town in Malaya and 
as soon as the supply position eases 
more and more buildings will he erect- 
ed and domestic appliances can be er- 
pected to increase. The Singapore Im- 
provement Trust has already completed 
many dwellings, and the Housing Re- 
port has urged big schemes of re-build- 
ing and re-planning. 


Timber Industry:—Malaya is a richly 
forested csuntry. About 75 per cent 
of the total area is still under forest of 
which 23 per cent is reserved forest un- 
der the direct control of the Department 
of Forestry. There are over two hun- 
dred sawmills capable of producing 
about 350,000 tons of sawn timber a 
year. Much of the _ outturn of 
these mills is absorbed locally but 
there is a large surplus available for 
export. The United Kingdom is one of 
Malaya’s best customers and in 1949 
over 17,000 tons (of 50 cubic feet) were 
shipped to London and Liverpool. Other 
important markets are Hongkong, 
Arabia, Aden, India, Pakistan, Iraq, 
Mauritius, South Africa and Australia. 
Total exports in 1949 exceeded 66,000 
tons. Timber exported to the United 
Kingdom is graded under the Malayan 
Grading Rules by Government Timber 
Inspectors. Many different species of 
hardwoods are produced, the most im- 
portant being Keruing (Dipterocarpus 
spp.) and Meranti (Shorea spp.) 


New Industries:—Factories which are 
being established in Malaya produce 
aluminum ware, glass, metal boxes, dry 
batteries, plastics, and fine pottery. In 
general, there is considerable scope for 
further industrial development in 
Malaya. 
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Batu Arang Coal-field:—The words 
batu arang mean “charcoal stone” in 
Malay, and the small town of Batu 
Arang, which lies in the centre of 
Malaya’s only known coal-field of im- 
portance, is in the State of Selangor, 
some 28 miles from Kuala Lumpur, the 
Federal Capital. The coal measures 
cover an area of about 5 square miles. 
Coal production started in 1915 and up 
to the end of 1949 about 12 million tons 
had been extracted. The maximum 
annual output was 780,000 tons in 1940. 


Three other occurrences of coal have 
been found; but coal has been won from 
only: one of them. That field produced 
28,500 tons in four years and then 
proved to be unpayable. 


The principal consumers are railways, 
electric power-stations and tin-dredges, 
and any interruption to their fuel-sup- 
ply has a very serious effect-on Malaya’s 
economy. This has happened since the 
war, but in 1948 and 1949 all demands 
by consumers were met by a production 
of 375,460 and 386,898 tons respectively. 


The erection of a cement werks with 
a capacity sufficient to supply Malaya’s 
total requirements, using Batu Arang 
coal, is under consideration. Malayan 
Collieries Ltd. is actively interested in 
the investigations, and a suitable site 
has been selected alongside a source of 
limestone, a few miles from the Colliery. 


The importance of Batu Arang to 
Malaya’s industry cannot be exaggerat- 
ed. 


Communications 

Malaya is very well served both ex- 
ternally and internally by sea, air and 
telegraphic communications. The rail 
and road communications compare 
favourably with other countries, Inter- 
nal telegraphic and postal systems con- 
nect up all the towns and villages of 
Malaya. 


As Malaya trades with nearly every 
country in the world, ocean-freight and 
passenger vessels maintain a frequent 
service to all main ports with regular 
lines to the east through the Pacific, to 
the south to Indonesia and Australia, and 
to the west to India, Africa, Europe and 
America. In addition to the shipping 
required for foreign trade, the important 
local trade by sea with coastal ports in 
Malaya and With Indonesia and Siam, 
is served by well established and ef- 
ficient local shipping companies, and 
local craft. 


As a result of the international air 
traffic passing through Singapore Kal- 
lang Airport, Malaya is now connected 
by regular air services with the United 
Kingdom, Europe, the Middle East, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Indonesia, Australia, New Zealand, 
French Indo-China, the Philippines and 
Hongkong, 


Within Malaya, airports are situated 
at Kuala Lumpur, Penang, Ipoh, Tai- 
ping, Alor Star, Kuantan and Kota 
Bahru. Air services operate between 
Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Penang, Ipoh 
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and Taiping twice daily, and three times 
weekly between Singapore, Kuantan, 
Kota Bahru and Alor Star. These ser- 
vices are maintained by a local Com- 
pany, Malayan Airways Limited, which 
commenced operations shortly after re- 
occupation with three Airspeed Consuls, 
and now possesses a fleet of seven DC 3 
aircraft. 


In addition to the internal services, 
Malayan Airways Limited also operate 
twice weekly services t2 Sarawak, 
North Borneo and Indonesia, and week- 
ly services to Burma, Siam, and French 
Indo-China. A fully equipped main- 
tenance unit is operated by the Com- 
pany at Kallang Airport, Singapore, 
where local personnel are being trained 
as aircraft engineers, 


Currency and Banking 


The monetary unit is the Malayan 
Dollar, the value of which was fixed at 
2s. 4d. (sterling) a dollar on 29th Janu- 
ary, 1906. The currency is issued by a 
Beard of Commissioners of Currency 
and the notes are fully covered by a 
Currency Fund of which at least twenty 
per cent must be in liquid form. The 
circulation of currency as at lst Decem- 
ber, 1949 was as_ follows: Notes: 
$402,915,054.25, Coins: $30,761,788.36. 


There are good facilities for ail forms 
of banking and exchange and the fol- 
lowing banks have their establishments 
in most of the main towns and cities 
throughout Malaya: 


The Ban: Hin Lee Bank, Ltd., The 
Bank of China, The Banque de 
lIndochine, The Chartered Bank of In- 
Gia, Australia & China, The Eastern 
Bank, Ltd., The Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation, The Indian 
Bank, Ltd., The Indian Overseas Bank, 
Ltd., The Kwangtung Provincial Bank, 
The Kwong Lee Banking Co., Ltd., The 
Lee Wah Bank, Ltd., The Mercantue 
Bank of India, Ltd., The National City 
Bank of New York, The Netherlands 
Trading Society, The Overseas Union 
Bank, Ltd., The Netherlands India 
Commercial Bank, The Oversea-Chinese 
Banking Corporation, The Sze Hai 
Tong Banking & Insurance Co., Ltd., 
The 
Chung Khiauw Bank, Ltd. 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Outputs from the Rubber Companies 
for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd., 
are Secretaries &/or General Managers: 


Total 
Output for this Financial 
Jan., 1951 Year to date 
lbs. 

Bute 2 sci sigire 68,000 68,000 ( 1 mth. ) 
Consolidated 103,800 103,800 (1 , ) 
Dominion ...... 61,800 61,800 (1 ,, ) 
Kota Bahroe .... 69,000 518,000 ( 7 mths.) 
Sungei Duri ..... 72,500 520,500. ( 7 5. ~) 
Shanghai Pahang 29,700 308,600 (7 ,, ) 
Padang?" wal avenk 25,500 221,909 (9 4, ) 
Shanghai Kedah , 119,491 441,301 (4 ,, ) 
Tanah Merah .... 78,630 919,560 (10 ,, ) 
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BUSINESS REPORT ON SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 

SYSTEM 

The British legal system, as modified 
by local conditions, is in force, directly 
in the crown Colony of Singapore and 
indirectly in the Federation of Malaya. 
The head of the Government of the 
Colony of Singapore, which includes 
the Island of Singapore, the Cocos- 
Keeling Islands, and Christmas Island, 
is a Governor appointed by the British 
King. In addition, there are an Execu- 
tive Council and a Legislative Council, 
with some elected members. 


The system of government is similar 
to that obtaining in all crown colonies. 
Legislation may be effected by acts of 
the British Parliament, orders of the 
King in Council, and ordinances of the 
Legislative Council. The Governor 
convokes and terminates sessions of 
the Councils, initiates legislation, and 
gives his assent or vetoes bills, or 
reserves them for decision+in London. 
The King has the right of veto on the 
ordinances of the colony. For practical 
purposes the administration of ordin- 
ary affairs, subject to the direction of 
the Governor in matters requiring 
submission to him, is carried on in 
Singapore by the Colonial Secretary of 
the colony. 


The Federation of Malaya embraces 
the States of Johore, Pahang, Negri 
Sembilan, Selangor, Perak, Kedah, 
Kelantan, Perlis, and Trengganu, and 
the Settlements of Malacca and 
Penang. The Settlements are directly 
under the jurisdiction of the High 
Commissioner. The States are under 
the legal sovereignty of Malay rulers, 
who, however, are bound by a Federa- 
tion Agreement to accept the advice of 
the High Commissioner, appointed by 
the British King, in all Government 
matters except those relating to the 
Muslim religion or Malay custom, im- 
migration, and others. defined in the 
Federation Agreement and by specific 
agreement with the United Kingdom. 
A federal constitution became effective 
on February 1, 1948, setting up a Cen- 
tral Government and, under it, State 
and Settlement Governments. Under 
this constitution, the Central Govern- 
ment comprises the High Commis- 
sioner, a Federal Executve Council, 
and a Federal Legislative Council, to 
pass laws on matters of common in- 
terest as set out in a schedule. Power 
to legislate on any subject not included 
in the schedule rests with the State or 
Settlement Governments. Bills require 
the assent of the High Commissioner 
and the rulers, and the High Commis- 
sioner is vested with certain reserved 
powers “in the interests of public 
order, public faith, or good govern- 
ment.” 'The greater part of the Federal 
Legislative Council consists of nomin- 
ated members representing the various 
economic and racial interests. 


Because of the constitutional 
changes, a process of codification of 
the laws is under way in the Federa- 
tion. Before the war, the legal struc- 


ture varied in the then political enti- 
ties, namely, the Straits Settlements, 
the Federated Malay States, and the 
Unfederated Malay States. For exam- 
ple, in the Settlements, of which 
Penang and Malacca are now in the 
Federation, the English law of contract 
applied, while in the States of Perak, 
Negri Sembilan, Selangor, Pahang, and 
Johore (the first four then constituting 
the Federated Malay States) the law 
of contract was based on the Indian 
Contract Act. In‘ the other States, 
there was no express provision relat- 
ing to contract, though in general the 
courts had recourse to English law on 
the subject. English law will continue 
to apply in the Settlements, while the 
law formerly applied to only five 
States will be extended to include all 
of them. 


For most purposes, the laws affect- 
ing commerce, finance, and trade are 
identical in the Colony of Singapore 
and the Federation of Malaya. A not- 
able exception is the customs duties 
of the Federation, which do not refer 
to imports into Singapore, still in 
many respects a free port. 


RIGHTS OF ALIENS 

No legal provisions restrict the 
rights of foreigners to do business or 
to be employed in Malaya. Employ- 
ment opportunities for aliens in 
Malaya, however, have generally been 
very limited. Nearly all the larger 
companies are British, employing their 
own nationals as executives and tech- 
nicians, and native labor for tasks of 
lower grade. A few foreign firms 
maintain branches in Malaya. 


LAND OWNERSHIP 

Alienated land in Singapore is held 
direct from the Crown, either by lease 
or grant. From the present owners, 
land may be purchased outright or 
leased. Land suitable for factory sites 
is available at present in both the 
municipality and in the rural districts. 
Leaseholds covering long periods are 
frequently acquired for factory sites 
or other industrial uses. 


All land in the Malay States not 
held under title vests in the ruler. 
Certain lands are reserved exclusively 
to Malays. The Malay Reservations 
Enactment prevents their alienation 
for other purposes. Title under the 
Land Code conveys only surface rights, 
the State retaining all rights in 
minerals below the surface. The ruler 
may issue prospecting licenses and 
permits, and lease State land for 
mining purposes for such periods and 
on such terms as he may desire. Land 
alienated under the Land Code may 
be resumed for mining purposes, 
against the will of the proprietor, by 
the “Ruler of the State in Council” on 
payment of compensation. Intensive 
prospecting for minerals was discour- 
aged by the Government after 1929 
and a strict limitation was instituted 
on the wholesale alienation of land for 
mining purposes. 


EXCHANGE & FINANCE 

The basic unit of currency in 
Malaya is the Straits or Malayan dol- 
lar, which is linked to the pound ster- 
ling at 2 shillings 4 pence. (£7 equals 
S$60.) The equivalent of the Straits 
dollar in United States money is 32.667 
cents. (US$1 equals S$3.06122.) 


The investment of foreign capital is 
regarded favorably by the local 
governments. Potential investors 
should, however, consider the difficul- 
ties with which they would be con- 
fronted with regard to remitting pro- 
fits. While the stated policy of the 
authorities is freely to grant foreign 
exchange representing legitimate pro- 
fits, especially to. manufacturers or 
exporters whose goods have earned 
dollars for the sterling-area dollar 
pool, this policy is flexible and subject 
to change, depending on the financial 
position of the sterling area. Each ap- 
plication for remittance is carefully 
scrutinized by the Exchange Control- 
ler to determine whether the amount 
involved represents a fair and valid 
profit or dividend on the business does. 
Books of account must generally be 
submitted for inspection in such cases, 
and a reasonable taxable profit would 
have to be shown on the company’s 
local operations before remittances 
could be approved. In the event a for- 
eign company wished to liquidate its 
original capital investment, or subse- 
quent addition thereto, approval for 
such action might be difficult to obtain. 


No specific regulations with regard 
to remittances of profits abroad are 
published defining in detail the posi- 
tion of foreign interests organized to 
do business locally. Relevant policies 
at any given time are subject to re- 
gulations or orders emanating from 
London, as well as to the appraisal and 
judgment of particular cases by the 
Controller. 


The burden of proof is always on 
anyone desiring to remit payments ab- 
road. All applications to remit or re- 
move exchange from Malaya are con- 
sidered to involve the export of capi- 
tal unless the applicant is able to show 
that his case falls within certain 
exempted classifications. Such cases 
may roughly be defined as those in- 
volving: (a) The reasonable require- 
ments of a trade or business carried 
on in Malaya; (b) reasonable travell- 
ing or cther personal expenses; and 
(c) compliance with contracts made 
before September 13, 1939, the date 
when exchange controls ‘were intro- 
duced. The definition of what may be 
included in the permitted classifica- 
tions has been receiving a progressive- 
ly restrictive, even prohibitive, inter- 
pretation. Remittances abroad are dras- 
tically curtailed as a result of inter- 
pretation, rather than of revision, of 
the Finance Regulations. 
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Exchange Control Regulations 

The following brief analysis of the 
Finance Regulations in force in Mala- 
ya is not exhaustive, but gives the 
main features. Exemptions may be 
granted by the exchange control 
authorities from any of the regulations, 
either by modifying their general ap- 
plication or by making an exception 
of any particular case. 


Currency and gold.— 


1. All transactions in foreign cur- 
rency or gold may be effected only 
with authorized dealers., ; 

2. Import or export of notes, in- 
cluding Bank of England notes, which 
are, or have ever been, legal tender 
in Malaya, is prohibited, unless cover- 
ed by specific exemption. 


3. Import of notes, which are, or 
have ever been, legal tender in any 
territory specified by control authori- 
ties, is prohibited, unless covered by 
specific exemption. 


4. Export of bank notes, postal 
orders, gold, securities, or local or 
foreign currency is prohibited, unless 
covered by specific exemption. 


5. Control authorities are authoriz- 
ed to determine the manner in which, 
and the terms on which, authorized 
dealers and banks may or shall acquire 
and dispose of foreign currency or 
gold. 


6. All existent resident holdings 
and future acquisitions of gold and of 
foreign currencies must be sold im- 
mediately to authorized dealers or 
banks at prices determined by control 
authorities. 


Securities.— 


1. In the absence of an exemption, 
importation is prohibited of any docu- 
ment of title to sterling securities, i.e., 
securities requiring, or in respect of 
which there is an option, that the 
principal, interest, or dividend be pay- 
able in sterling. 


2. The following is prohibited in 
the absence of exemption: Any trans- 
action in securities in which a resident 
outside the sterling area has any in- 
terest or which involves (a) the ac- 
quisition by such a person of any in- 
terest in a security; (b) the transfer of 
any security from a register within 
the sterling area to one outside it; or 
(c) the substitution for any security 
which is either in or registered in the 
sterling area of any security which is 
either outside or registered outside the 
sterling area. These prohibitions ap- 
ply as well to similar transactions in 
any document of title to securities or 
any coupon representing interest or 
dividends of securities. 

3. Any payment, or drawing or 
issuing of any bill of exchange or 
promissory note for the purpose of 
redeeming or repaying in whole or in 
part, or as a consideration for the sur- 
render, of any security to a resident 
outside the sterling area is prohibited 
unless specifically authorized. 
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4. New capital (security) issues 
(including any financial transaction 
involving debt charges for more than 
6 months, such as_ shares, stocks, 
bonds, notes, debentures, debenture 
stocks, or mortgages), or any renewal 
or postponement of the date of maturity 
of any security must be approved by 
control authorities. 


5. Control authorities are authoriz- 
ed to prohibit the sale, transfer, or 
creation of any charges, on, or to re- 
quire the sale to the Government of, 
securities marketable outside British 
territory in southeast Asia. The Gov- 
ernment may dispose of documents of 
title to these as it deems expendient. 


Payments.— 


1. The following is prohibited 
without special authorization: Draw- 
ing, issuing, or negotiating any bill of 
exchange or promissory note, acknow- 
ledging any debt or making any pay- 
ment so that a right (actual or con- 
tingent) to receive payment (a) is 
created or transferred in favor of a 
resident outside the sterling area; or 
(b) is created or transferred in favor 
of such person as a consideration for 
(or in association: with) the creation 
or transfer, in favor of any person, of 
a right (actual or contingent) to re- 
ceive a payment or acquire property 
outside the sterling area. 


2. Only a banker (of the Malayan 
Exchange Banks Association), acting 
in the course of his business, may 
make any payment to or draw or issue 
any bill of exchange or promissory 
note in favor of a resident in the ster- 
ling area by the order, or in behalf, of 
a resident outside the sterling area. 


3. Stringent control and  supervi- 
sion are exercised by exchange control 
authorities to assure that payments for 
exports are made to residents in 
Malaya in the prescribed manner, gen- 
erally before the lapse of 6 months. 


Special and blocked accounts.— 


1. Control authorities are authori- 
zed to set up special accounts, into 
which payments are made to the credit 
of residents of any territory with 
which no agreement regulating pay- 
ments is in force, and to determine the 
rate of exchange with that territory’s 
currency. « 


2. Control authorities are authori- 
zed to set up blocked accounts in favor 
of any person, such account being sub- 
ject to close supervision by said 
authorities. 


Transfer of property.— 


1. Disposition or transfer of pro- 
perty, except by will, whereby a re- 
sident outside the sterling area will 
have an interest therein, or exercise 
any power with respect to such pro- 
perty, is prohibited without special 
authorization. 


2. Transfer of any trade, business, 
or undertaking by any corporate body 
in Malaya to a resident outside Malaya 
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is prohibited without special authoriz- 
ation. 


‘In essence, any financial transaction 
involving persons or property in the 
sterling area with persons or property 
outside the sterling area, irrespective 
of whether it is by direct or circuitous 
method, is rendered unlawful under 
these regulations unless expressly 
licensed by the exchange control 
authorities, whose discretion, as in- 
dicated in orders and instructions, is 
decisive. 


Control of imports and exports.—In 
general, import control authorities 
determine the classes and volume of 
the goods which may be imported and 
the exchange control authorities, the 
manner and terms on which payment 
may be made. 


Malayan export control regulations 
require licenses for most articles ex- 


ported and confer on the control 
authorities “absolute discretion” to 
issue general and _ special export 


licenses, to impose the terms and con- 
ditions to which they are subject, and 
to cancel or revoke them. 


A license is required for all imports 
entering Malaya and Singapore. 


Bank accounts of foreign nationals.— 
Under Malayan foreign exchange con- 
trol, residents of the United States and 
other “American Account Countries” 
are permitted to maintain bank ac- 
counts in Malaya in Straits dollars 
with the prior approval of the Ex- 
change Control Office. Deposits to such 


accounts are subject to approval of 
the authorities. Remittances from 
abroad may be made to Malaya 


through banks without prior approval. 
Overdrafts, whether clean or secured, 
in the accounts of nonresident indivi- 
duals are normally not allowed, as is 
the case with respect to nonresident 
companies who do not maintain a 
branch office with capital or assets in 
Malaya. 


Travelers’ funds. — Travelers to 
Malaya are not restricted in the 
amount of funds they may take with 
them in the form of foreign currency, 
traveler’s checks, traveler’s letters of 
credit. Such instruments may be 
negotiated by banks at official rates, 
but reconversion of any excess draw- 
ing to foreign currency requires ex- 
change control approval. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION LAW 
Companies incorporated outside: 
Malaya may establish a business in 
Malaya either by incorporating a sub- 
sidiary company in accordance with 
the terms of the Companies’ Ordinance 
Number 49 of 1940 (hereafter referred 
to as the Ordinance), or they may 
establish a branch office pursuant to 
the — requirements contained in the 
section entitled ‘Companies Incorpor- 
ated Outside Malaya Carrying on 
Business in Malaya.” <A partnership, 
association, or sole proprietorship of 
foreign nationality may also be estab- 
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lished in Malaya subject to the regula- 
tions contained in the section entitled 
“Partnership, Association, or Sole 
Proprietorship.” 


‘Companies Incorporated in Malaya 

Under the Companies Ordinance 

A company under English law con- 
notes a business enterprise which has 
been incorporated pursuant to law. 
The Ordinance of 1940 governing cor- 
porations is based on the Company 
Law of England originally enacted in 
1929; with the exception of certain 
amendments, the latter is still in force. 
Although the Ordinance refers only to 
the Colony of Singapore, the same 
provisions apply to the Federation. 
‘The law contains nothing to prevent 
the formation of any type of profit- 
seeking enterprise by a foreign 
national conforming to the laws and 
not in violation of public policy and 
morals. The law governing partner- 
ship, based on the Indian Contract Act 
in the Malaya States, follows the lines 
of English law on this subject. 


Public companies—Three types of 
public companies may be incorporated 
under the Ordinance, ie, (a) “a 
company limited by shares,” (b) “a 
company limited by guarantee,” and 
(c) “an unlimited company.” A com- 
pany limited by shares is one in which 
liability of members is limited to the 
unpaid amount on the shares. re- 
spectively held by them. A company 
limited by guarantee is one in 
which the liability of members is 
limited by a specified amount under- 
taken by them. An unlimited company 
has no limit on the liability of the 
members, resembling a general part- 
nership in this respect. 


Private companies.—Private com- 
panies are distinguished from public 
companies. They may be limited or 
unlimited. A private company (a) re- 
stricts the right to transfer its shares; 
(b) limits its membership to 50 (not 
including employees); and (c) prohi- 
bits any public subscription to its 
shares. Such company could consist of 
only two persons and may have only 
one director. 


Forming a compdny.—If not a pri- 
vate company, at least seven persons 
must subscribe their names to a 
memorandum of association and com- 
ply with the other requirements. This 
memorandum: must state (a) the name 
of the company; (b) where the re- 
gistered office of the company is to be 
situated; and (c) the objects of the com- 
pany. A company limited by shares 
must include in the memorandum a 
statement of its limited character, of 
the amount of share capital with 
‘which the company is to be registered, 
and the division thereof into shares of 
fixed amount. No subscriber may take 
less than one share and must write the 
amount he takes opposite his name. A 
company limited by shares may in- 
corporate its articles of association 
with the memorandum or these may 
tbe separate. However, it is mandatory 
for a company limited by guarantee 
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or for an unlimited company to have 
separate articles of association regis- 
tered prescribing the regulations ‘for 
the company. The requirements which 
must be fulfilled both in the memoran- 
dum and in the articles referred to are 
given in the Ordinance. 


Registration.—The memorandum and 
articles must be delivered to the Re- 
gistrar of Companies in the city where 
the registered office of the company is 
to be located, or, if the city has no 
registrar, to the Registrar in Singapore 
or Kuala Lumpur. A certificate of in- 
corporation is required from the Re- 
gistrar to show that the law has been 
complied with. 


Prospectus.—The prospectus issued 
in connection with the formation of a 
company financed by selling shares 
must be registered with the Registrar 
of Companies. Where no prospectus is 
issued a statement in lieu of one must 
be so registered. The required infor- 
mation to be shown, including the 
amount to be raised by the sale of 
shares, as well as all charges and lia- 
bilities of various types, must be given 
in the full detail indicated in the 
Ordinance. 


Liability of members.—'The me- 
morandum and articles when register- 
ed bind the company and its members 
to the same extent as if they had been 
signed and sealed by each member and 
contained covenants on the part of 
each member, his executors, and ad- 
ministrators to observe all of the pro- 
visions. Liability is imposed on both 
present and past members. A _ past 
member is required to contribute to 
the assets of the company to an 
amount sufficient for payment of its 
debts and liabilities, and costs, charges, 
and expenses of winding up, unless he 
has ceased to be a member for at least 
1 year, and unless the amounts payable 
result from contracts instituted after 
his period of membership, and unless, 
by ruling of a court, the existing mem- 
bership does not need his contribution. 
However, in the case of a company 
limited by shares no contribution is 
required exceeding the amount unpaid 
on the shares of the member. Investors 
in an unlimited company are bound by 
greater liability than that imposed on 
the average stockholder of an Americn 
corporation. 


Directors axd managers.—Each re- 
gistered company, if not a private 
company, must have at least two direc- 
tors. ‘The law has provisions -enabling 
the Registrar of Companies to pass on 
the suitability of any prospective 
director. An undischarged bankrupt 
person may not act as manager or as 
a director without consent of the court. 
The acts of a director or manager shall 
be valid notwithstanding any defect 
later discovered in his appointment or 
qualification. A register of directors 
or managers is required stating, among 
other things, their nationality. A limit- 
ed company may have directors with 
unlimited liability. However, the 
status, liability, and functions of a 
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director or manager are, in general, 
similar to those under United States 
corporation law. 


Registration of charges.—All charges 
upon assets, undertaken by a company 
registered in Malaya or by a foreign 
company referring to property held in 
Malaya, must be registered within 21 
days with the Registrar of Companies 
and, in certain cases, a register of 
chargés must be kept at the registered 
office of the company for the inspection 
of any creditor or member of the com- 
pany. 


Share capital and debentures.—The 
shares or other interest of any mem- 
ber in a company is considered per- 
sonal (or movable) property within 
the meaning of the Ordinance, trans- 
ferable in the manner provided by the 
articles of the company except. insofar . 
as such transfer is restricted or pro- 
hibited by the Finance Regulations 
(Exchange Control Regulations). 


Supervision by exchange control 
aduthorities—The consent of the Con- 
troller of Foreign Exchange is requir- 
ed for any capital issue or for any 
change affecting the charges or liabili- 
ties of all categories of any company 
issuing securities. Subdividing securi- 
ties into smaller denominations or con- 
solidating them into larger denomina- 
tions, without such consent, is specifi- 
cally permitted, provided there is not 
involved the subscription of new 
money or other change in the rights 
or liabilities attaching to such securi- 
ties. 


Management and administration —A 
company organized pursuant to the 
Ordinance shall have, inter alia, a re- 
gistered office in the colony and its 
location shall be reported to the Re- 
gistrar of Companies. The words “Re- 
gistered Office” must appear, together 
with the name of the company, outside 
every office or place of business. 


Where a company having share 
capital has issued a prospectus inviting 
the public to subscribe for its shares, 
the company may not commence busi- 
ness or exercise borrowing power un- 
less (a) shares held subject to the 
payment of the whole amount thereof 
in cash have been allotted to an 
amount not less than the required 
minimum subscription; and (b) every 
director of the company has paid to 
the company, on each of the shares 
taken or contracted to be taken by him 
and for which he is liable to pay in 
cash, an amount equal to the propor- 
tion payable, on application and allot- 
ment, on the shares offered for public 
subscription; and (c) there has been 
delivered to the Registrar for registra- 
tion a statutory declaration that the 
aforesaid conditions have been com- 
plied with. A register of members must 
be kept, containing certain prescribed 
particulars with respect thereto. This 
register shall be made available for 
inspection by members during certain 
business hours without charge, and by 
others upon payment of a fee of 50 
cents or less. 
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Annual return.—A return of a com- 
pany having share capital is required 
at least annually, containing a list of 
persons who, on the 14th day after the 
first or only ordinary general meeting 
in the year, are members of the com- 
pany, and of all persons who have 
ceased to be members since the date 
of the last return. The names and add- 
resses of all such members must be 
stated, together with the number of 
shares held, and, in accordance with 
the form set out in the Ordinance, the 
return shall state the address of the 
registered office of the company and 
contain a summary distinguishing be- 
tween shares issued for cash and 
shares issued as fully or partly paid up 
otherwise than in cash, specifying such 
particulars as the amount of the share 
capital and the number of shares into 
which it is divided, the number of 
shares issued, the amount called up on 
each share, the total number of shares 
forfeited, particulars with respect to 
the directors of the company,.and other 
pertinent data as prescribed by the 
Ordinance. A copy of the last audited 


balance sheet of the company shall 
accompany said return. 
Every company not having’ share 


capital is also required to file a return 
in every calendar year stating the add- 
ress of the registered office of the 
company, and all such particulars con- 
cerning directors as are required by 
the Ordinance. A statement of the 
condition of the company must be an- 
nexed to this return. 


Meetings—A general meeting of 
every company shall be held every 
calendar year, and every company 
limited by shares and every company 
limited by guarantee and having a 
share capital shall, within a period of 
not less than 1 month nor more than 
3 months from the date at which the 
company is authorized to commence 
business, hold a general meeting of 
the members of the company. Such a 
meeting is known as “the statutory 
meeting.” 


Books of account.—The Ordinance 


provides that every company “shall 
cause to be kept proper’ books 
of account in the English langu- 


age with respect to (a) all sums of 
money received and expended by the 
company and the matters in respect of 
which the receipt and expenditure 
takes place; (b) all sales and pur- 
chases of goods by the company; (c) 
the assets and liabilities of the com- 
pany.” /The account books must be 
kept at the registered office of the 
company and shall at all times be open 
to inspection by the directors. 


Profit and loss account and balance 
sheet.—A profit-and-loss account and 
balance sheet, containing full details as 
specified in the Ordinance, shall be 
prepared and presented to the annual 
general meeting. The balance sheet 
shall also contain particulars with res- 
pect to subsidiary companies, if any. 


Auditors—Every company shall at 
each annual general meeting appoint 
auditors to hold office until the next 
annual general meeting, provided each 
auditor has obtained the written au- 
thority of the Colonial Secretary to 
serve. The duties, liabilities, and rights 
of auditors are prescribed in detail in 
the Ordinance. 


Inspection.—_The Colonial Secretary 
may appoint inspectors to investigate 
the affairs of a company and to report 
thereon (a) in the case of a banking 
company, on the application of mem- 
bers holding not less than one-third of 
the shares issued; (b) in the case of 
any other company having a share 
capital, on the application of members 
holding not less than one-tenth of the 
shares issued; or (c) in the case of 
a company not having a share capital, 
on the application of not less than one- 
fifth in number of the persons on the 
company’s register of members. When 
the Colonial Secretary deems that there 
are good reasons for such an inquiry, 
all officers and agents of the company 
must produce to the inspectors all books 
and documents in their custody or 
power and, if required, must testify 
under oath concerning the business of 
the company. 


Dissolving a company.—The liquida- 
tion of a company may be either (a) 
by the court, (b) voluntary, or (c) 
subject to the supervision of the court. 
The procedure and methods for dis- 
solving a company are set out in detail, 
including the duties, liabilities, and 
powers conferred on liquidators and 
receivers, the general powers of the 
court, and the rights and preferences 
of creditors. 


Companies Incorporated Outside 
Malaya Carrying on Business in 
Malaya 
Companies incorporated outside Mal- 

aya which establish a place of business 
within Malaya shall within 1 month 
from the establishment of said business 
deliver to the Registrar for registration 
“(a) a certified copy of the charter. 
statutes or memorandum and articles 
of the company, or other instrument 
constituting or defining the constitution 
of the company....; (b) a list of 
directors of the company, containing 
such particulars with respect to the 
directors as are by this Ordinance re- 
quired to be contained with respect to 
directors in the register of the directors 
of a company; (c) the names and 
addresses of some one or more persons 
resident in Malaya authorized to accept 
on behalf of the company service of 
process and any notices required to be 
served on the company.” 


In the event alterations or amend- 
ments are made in the charter, statutes, 
or memorandum and articles of a for- 
eign company, or any change is effected 
in respect of the directors of the com- 
pany or in relation to any particulars 
contained in the list of the directors, 
or if the names or addresses of the 
persons authorized to accept service are 
altered, the company shall, within the 
prescribed time, register with the regis- 
trar a return containing such changes 
and/or alterations. 
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Every such foreign company is re- 
quired to prepare and submit annually 
in general meeting a balance sheet 
containing the identical particulars as 
are required of companies formed un- 
der the Ordinance. A copy of the said 
balance sheet shall also be delivered to 
the Registrar. 


A foreign company shall, in every 
prospectus inviting subscriptions for its 
shares or debentures in Malaya, state 
the country in which it is incorporated. 
Moreover, it is required to conspicuous- 
ly exhibit its name and its country of 
origin to be stated in legible characters 
in all bill-heads and letter paper, and 
in all notices, advertisements, and offi- 
cial publications. If the liability of the 
members is limited, this fact must also 
be made known in the manner specified. 


With respect to the issue of any 
share capital of a company incorporated 
outside Malaya, the Ordinance specific- 
ally provides that it shall be unlawful 
for any person to issue or distribute a 
prospectus offering for subscription 
shares in or debentures of a company’ 
incorporated or to be incorporated out- 
side Malaya, whether the company has 
or has not established a place of busi- 
ness in Malaya, unless a copy of the 
same, certified by the chairman and 
two other directors of the company and 
signifying approval by resolution of the 
managing body, has been delivered for 
registration to the Registrar. The pro- 
spectus must state on its face that the 
copy has been so delivered; it must be 
dated and must comply in all other 
respects with the provisions of the 
Ordinance. Further, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to issue to anyone 
in Malaya a form of application for 
shares or debentures of such a company 
or intended company as aforesaid, un- 
less the form is issued with a prospectus 
which complies with this part of the 
Ordinance. 


The terms and provisions of the 
Finance Regulations apply to the for- 
eign incorporated company doing busi- 
ness in Malaya to the same extent and 
in the same manner as they affect 
domestic companies. 


The provisions of that part of the 
Ordinance relating to charges created 
and property subject to charge acquired 
by a company incorporated outside 
Malaya are also specifically applied. 


Partnership, Association, or Sole 

Proprietorship 

A firm, according to the interpreta-. 
tion given in the Business Name Ordin- 
ance (1940), is an unincorporated body 
of two or more individuals, or one or 
more individuals and one or more cor- 
porations or two or more corporations 
who have entered into partnership with 
one another with a view to carrying on 
business for profit. An “individual” is 
defined as a natural person and does 
not include a corporation; a “person,” 
o the other hand, includes a corpora- 
ion. 


The provisions of the Business Names 
Ordinance require registration, under 
the Ordinance, of (a) every firm having 
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a place of business in Malaya and 
carrying on business under a business 
name which does not consist of the 
true full names of all partners, both 
individuals and corporations, without 
any additions; (b) every individual 
carrying on a business in Malaya whose 
business name (sole _ proprietorship) 
does not consist of his true full name 
without any addition; and (c). evéry 
individual or firm having a_ place of 
business in Malaya who, or a member 
of which, has either before or after the 
passing of the Business Names Ordin- 
ance, 1940 changed his name (except in 
the case of a married woman). 


Every firm or person required under 
the Business Names Ordinance to be 
registered is required to furnish to the 
Registrar within 14 days. after com- 
mencement of business, a statement in 
writing, in the prescribed form, con- 
taining the following particulars: (a) 
The business name; (b) the general 
nature of the business; (c) the princi- 
pal place of business; (d) where the 
registration to be effected «is that of a 
firm, the present name (in full), any 
former name, the nationality and race, 
and, if that nationality is not the na- 
tionality of origin, the nationality of 
origin, the usual residence, and the 
other business occupation, if any, of 
each partner, and the corporate name 
and principal office of each corporate 
partner; (e) in the case of an individual 
registration, present name (in full), the 
nationality and race and, if that nation- 
ality is not the nationality of origin, 
the usual residence, and the other busi- 
ness occupation, if any; (f) in the case 
of a corporate registration, its corporate 
name and registered or principal office 
and the names and nationalities of its 
directors; (g) the date of the com- 
mencement of the business. 


Proceedings to terminate partnerships 
are carried out according to the articles 
of partnership agreement in the event 
of voluntary dissolution and, in -the 
event of bankruptcy, under court 
supervision according to bankruptcy 
law. 


The liability of partners under the 
laws of the Colony of Singapore and 
the Federation is virtually the same. as 
the liability of partners under United 
States law. Persons of foreign nation- 
ality are not precluded from forming a 
partnership or engaging in trade as a 
sole proprietor. All partnerships, how- 
ever, consisting of more than 20 persons 
are prohibited. 


TAXATION 
Income Tax (National) 

The Income Tax Ordinance, 1947 
(Colony of Singapore Ordinance No. 39 
of 1947) became effective on January 1, 
1948. A similar ordinance (No. 48 of 
1947) came into force in the Federation 
of Malaya on December 16, 1947. The 
administration of the Income Tax Or- 
dinance is vested in the Malayan Board 
of Income Tax, the duties and powers 
of the Board being defined in detail in 
the Ordinance. 
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Taxable income includes “the income 
of any person accruing in, derived from 
or received in” the Colony or Federa- 
tiom, whichever is the case, “in respect 
of (a) gains or profits from any trade, 
business, profession, or vocation, for 
whatever period of time such trade, 
business, profession, or vocation may 
have been carried on or exercised; (b) 
gains or profits from any employment 
(including not only wages, salaries, and 
other specified forms of earnings but 
the value of any food, clothing, or lodg- 
ing provided or paid by the'employer 
as well); (c) the net annual value of 
land and improvements thereon used 
by or on behalf of the owner or used 
rent free by the occupier, for the pur- 
pose of residence or enjoyment, and 
not for the purpose of gain or profit; 
(d) dividends, interest, or discounts; 
(e) any pension, charge, or annuity; (f) 
rents, royalties, premiums, and any 
other profits arising from property. 


The income of certain designated 
persons is exempt from tax, including, 
among others, the official emoluments 
of the Commissioner-General, the 
Governor, the rulers of the various 
Malay States, salaries of officials repre- 
senting foreign governments, and 
various types of pensions. 


Where a nonresident person carries 
on a trade or business of which only 
part of the operations is carried on in 
Malaya, the gains or profits of the trade 
or business shall be deemed to be de- 
rived from Malaya to the extent to 
which such gains or profits are not 
directly attributable to that part of the 
operations carried on outside Malaya. 


A nonresident person. operating ships 
or aircraft is liable for the full profits 
deemed to accrue in Malaya, arising 
from the carriage of passengers, mails, 
livestock, or goods transported. Ex- 
emption from tax is granted in case an 
equivalent exemption from tax is 
granted by the country in which such 
person is residént in Malaya. 


“Statutory” income is computed on 
the basis of the full amount of income 
for the year preceding the year of as- 
sessment from each source of income 
possessed by the taxpayer at any time 
during the year of assessment, notwith- 
standing that any such source does not 
produce income during the year of 
assessment. In order to ascertain the 
statutory income of any person, there 
shall be deducted all outgoings and 
expenses wholly and exclusively in- 
curred by such persons in the produc- 
tion of the income, including, in part, 
(a) interest paid on capital employed 
in acquiring the income, (b) rent paid 
on land or buildings occupied for pur- 
poses of acquiring the income, (c) ex- 
penses incurred for repair of premises. 
plant, machinery, or fixtures employed 
in acquiring the income, or. for the re- 
newal, repair, or alteration of any im- 
plement, utensil, or article so employed, 
and (d) bad debts. 


Where, in or after the basic period 
for the first year of assessment, a per- 
son carrying on a trade, profession, or 
business incurs capital expenditure for 


‘ture is incurred, an 
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machinery or plant, there shall be made 
to him for the year of assessment in 
the basic period for which the expendi- 
allowance, to be 
known as an “initial allowance,” equal 
to one-fifth of that expenditure. An 
initial allowance equal to one-tenth of 
capital expenditure is allowed on the 
construction of an industrial building 
or structure occupied for the purpose 
of trade. 


A person using machinery or plant 
receives, with respect to the year of 
assessment, an allowance, to be known 
as an “annual allowance,” for depre- 
ciation of those assets. The allowance 
is calculated at prescribed rates, and is 
computed on the reducing value of the 
asset, which shall be the original cost 
reduced by any initial allowance and 
by the former annual allowances. An 
annual allowance is made equal to one- 
fiftieth of the capital expenditure in- 
curred in the construction of an indus— 
trial building or structure. 


“Assessable income” is the statutory 
income less any loss incurred during: 
the year of assessment in any trade, 
business, profession, or vocation, less 
any loss similarly incurred in any such 
trade, business, profession, or vocation 
during any of the 6 years preceding the 
year of assessment which has not been 
allowed against his statutory income of 
a prior year and less an amount im 
respect of gifts to approved public in- 
stitutions. 


“Chargeable income” of any person is 
the remainder of his assessable income 
after deductions of personal allowances. 
In the case of an individual resident in 
Malaya there is allowed a deduction of 
$3,000. Additional deductions are: 
$$2,000 for a wife and S$750 for the 
first child, S$500 each for the second 
and third child, and S$300 each for. the 
fourth and fifth child. As these per- 
sonal allowances apply only to indivi- 


duals, the “assessable income’ and 
“chargeable income” are identical in 
the case of companies, associations, 


partnerships, and “persons” other than 
individuals. 

The rate of tax payable on the 
chargeable income of individuals is as 
follows: 


Rate on 

Individual taxable income-increment increment 

(straits dollars) (percent) 
For every dollar of the first BOO eos 3 
For every dollar of the next B00) ster 4 
1Ohe oAacmonnedqacdon 500 .... 5 
DOM ci i staslelefiateielpiaie’< a) 500 . 6 
DOs iete «avai tataiaialeteles cele 1,000 . Hf 
DO: eeicoictciolaisiseaelaloiateistena 2,000 . 8 
Lye Anesund eacaudnc 2,000 .. 10 
AU Yale nin cadogoc otto 8,000 . 12 
WE win dengidatocnancan 5,000 . 15 
DOI Meare crete eatsioes (naccoG 35,000 .... 20: 
For every dollar in excess of 50,000 .... 30 


The company tax rate is 20 percent 
on the chargeable income, provided that 
where any company proves that any 
dividends have been paid out of such 
chargeable income, an amount equal to 
such dividends may be charged at a 
lower rate or not charged with any tax 
as the Comptroller of Income Tax shal¥ 
determine. 
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The amount of the tax will be in- 
rereased by 5 percent in case of: failure 
to pay within the prescribed time. In 
the event of failure to pay the increased 
tax within 1 month after notification by 
the Comptroller, the tax will be re- 
coverable by suit and the defaulting 
taxpayer will be liable to prosecution. 
In addition, in the case of nonpayment 
of tax by any person who carries on 
the business of ship or air transport, 
the Comptroller of Customs is em- 
powered to refuse clearance to any ship 
or aircraft. 


‘Other Taxes 


Land tax.—The chief source of 
revenue for the Municipality of Singa- 
pore is derived from the tax on land. 
All buildings and land located in the 
municipality are taxed according to the 
terms and provisions of the Municipal 
Land Tax Ordinance of 1913, as amend- 
ed. Buildings, including the land, are 
assessed on the basis of their annual 
rental value. In the case.of rented 
property, the landlord is allowed from 
6 to 8 percent on his capital investment, 
the remainder of the gross rent receipts 
‘constituting the annual rental value. 
‘Where the owner of the property occu- 
pies the buildings, the annual — rental 
value is calculated on the basis of the 
estimated amount which would be col- 
ected were the premises leased to 
another person. Improved land is taxed 
as a single unit. 


The rates of taxes vary yearly de- 
pending upon the exigencies of the 
city’s finances. The basic rate of tax 
for 1950 is 25 percent of the annual 
‘rental value to which is added 2 percent 
for educational purposes and 2 percent 
for improvements, making a total of 29 
percent. In addition, a surcharge of 
2% percent is imposed. 


The method of assessing unimproved 
or vacant land for tax paying purposes 
is also based on annual value, but is 
arrived at by estimating the cost price 
in the open market in the year of 
‘assessment. Five percent of that amount 
is then taken to determine the assessed 
annual value upon which the land tax 
is levied. The basic tax is the same 
as that imposed on improved property, 


together with the aforesaid additions 
and surcharge of 2% percent. 
Land located in the rural districts 


(outside the municipal limits) is ad- 
ministered by a Rural Board. The basic 
rate of tax on lands in these areas is 
fixed according to a sliding scale, the 
present one ranging from 15 to 20 per- 
‘cent of annual rental values. The tax 
is calculated in the same manner as 
the tax on the lands located in the 
municipality—improved and unimprov- 
‘ed—except that the basic rate applied 
would be pursuant to the aforesaid 
scale. The additional amounts for 
educational and improvement purposes, 
as well as the 2%+percent surcharge, 
are also imposed. The tax on rural 
areas varies according to locality, which 
is the yardstick used in determining the 
basic rate. Outlying lands without 
water supply are taxed at the minimum 
Tate. 


Machinery and equipment used for 
production purposes are exempt from 
taxation. In other words, only the fac- 
tory itself would be subject to tax on 
the basis of its annual rental value 
minus machinery (even though per- 
manently affixed to the building) pro- 
vided the latter is actually used for 
production purposes. 


Stamp tax.—A stamp tax is imposed 
on certain instruments and documents, 
such as affidavits, contracts, convey- 
ances, bills of exchange, bills of lading, 
bills of sale, securities, and receipts, the 
rate of tax depending upon the type of 
document and/or the amount involved. 


Import duties. — Singapore and 
Penang are classified as free ports. In 
recent years, however, an excise duty 
has been levied on intoxicating liquor, 
tobacco, and petroleum products. Excise 
duties are payable only on release of 
the goods from bond for consumption. 
The Federation of Malaya (except 
Penang), on the other hand, levies im- 
port duties on a number of commodities, 
in addition to the excise duties on the 
commodities mentioned above. For 
some commodities two duties are ap- 
plicable, a preferential duty being 
levied on the quantities obtained from 
British Empire and Commonwealth 
sources. A first registration fee of 20 
percent ad valorem is charged on the 
value of a motor vehicle or traction 
engine unless such equipment has 
been manufactured in the Common- 
wealth, British dependent or protected 
or mandate areas, or Burma. 


Export duties—Except for duty on 
rubber produced in Malaya, there are 
no export duties or taxes in the Colony 
of Singapore. In addition to this cess, 
in the Federation of Malaya, export 
duties on a number of commodities, in- 
cluding tin and rubber, are levied. 
There are no preferential export duties. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


Under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1945, effective April 1. 
1946, £5 million were made available 
to Malaya to be used for economic 
development, and additional sums are 
contemplated over the next few years. 
To receive funds under this act, plans 
must be submitted for review and ap- 
proval by the United Kingdom Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. In addi- 
tion, a Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion, with a capital of £100 million, 
has been formed for the purpose of 
assisting economic development within: 
British territories. Direct investment 
by private enterprise is desired, and 
assurances are given that foreign capi- 
tal will receive treatment just as 
favorable as capital from local sources 
or from the United Kingdom. 


Public Utilities 


Public utility services are in general 
owned by governments or municipalities 
in Malaya in accordance with an ex- 
pressed policy to prevent private mono- 
poly. Public electricity has been sup- 
plied entirely by the Government in 
the States of Perlis, Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu, Pahang, Selangor, and Johore, 
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and in four of the five towns served in 
Negri Sembilan. In the State of Perak, 
centre of tin mining, the Government 
operates a considerable portion of the 
power system. Essential development 
schemes have been drawn up, and 
operation initiated on some, to alleviate 
the present power shortage. When in 
full operation these will more than 
double the present Government capital 
investment by 1951. 


In May 1949 was established a Cen- 
tral Electricity Board of the Federation 
of Malaya, a corporation, under the 
control of the High Commissioner, for 
the purpose of constructing and operat- 
ing an integrated electricity scheme 
and to ensure an adequate supply of 
electricity, especially from hydroelectric 
sources. The Board controls the gen- 
eration, distribution, and supply of all 
electricity intended for sale throughout 
the Federation. 


Malayan Railway 

The Malayan Railway, the only rail- 
road and a vital artery of transporta- 
tion, is owned and operated by the 
Government. Early in 1948, legislation 
was enacted setting up the Malayan 
Railway Administration as a corpora- 
tion, and a Railway Board was estab- 
lished to assist the general manager in 
the administration of the Railway. 


Malayan Rubber Fund 

The Intergovernmental Rubber 
Agreement of 1934 was terminated in 
1944, but various agencies organized 
under it in Malaya remained in opera- 
tion on a voluntary basis, with Govern- 
ment support. To foster rubber re- 
search and the development of new 
uses for natural rubber an export tax 
(or “cess’) of 0.25 Straits cent per 
pound was charged with the proceeds 
paid into the Malayan Rubber Fund, 
administered by the Controller of Rub- 
ber. In 1947 the Governments of the 
Federation and of Singapore appointed 
a Malayan Rubber Advisory Committee 
to report on matters of policy concern- 
ing the rubber industry in Malaya. As 
a result a program for the years 1949 
to 1953 was set in motion, referred to 
as the Malayan Rubber Fund Five Year 
Plan. In addition to this program, the 
Malayan Rubber Fund has agreed to 
finance a program of publicity for na- 
tural rubber in the United States. 


Government Assistance to Tin Mining 


The disrupting effect of the war made 
it necessary for the Government to 
come to the aid of the tin-mining in- 
dustry. This took the form largely of 
cash loans and advances against com- 
pensation claims. The Government also 
has provided machinery for Chinese 
mines on a repayment basis. The 
Chinese miners have been assisted by 
the Chinese Tin Mines Rehabilitation 
Loans Board, set up in early 1947, 
which works in close association with 
the Mines Department. Aid to Euro- 
pean-owned mines has been furnished 
from two _ sources—the Ministry of 
Supply in London, working in conjunc- 
tion with the Colonial Office, and the 
Industrial Rehabilitation Finance Board. 
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‘This Board has also approved grants to 
companies mining other minerals than 
tin. 


‘Trade Marks 

The Trade Marks Ordinance, 1938, 
patterned after the Trade Marks Law 
of the United Kingdom, is in effect in 
the Colony of Singapore, and in Penang 
and Malacca. Pending legislation will 
establish a uniform law for trade- 
marks throughout the Federation of 
Malaya, which will be substantially the 
same as under British law. Under this 
legislation, the Registrar of Trade 
Marks, appointed by the High Commis- 
sioner, will. maintain a register in 
which trade marks are registered giving 
full details of the status and ownership. 
The register is divided into two parts, 
“Part <A” and “Part B.” Distinctive 
marks, or those previously registered in 
part A in the United Kingdom or in the 
colony, are registrable in part A. Any 
mark legitimately in use in Malaya for 
at least 2 years, or those previously 
registered in part B in the United 
‘Kingdom or in the colony, are regis- 
trable in part B. The new legislation 
will provide, during a _ transitional 
period, for registration in the Federa- 
tion of trade marks registered in the 
Colony of Singapore. A schedule is to 
be maintained of those trade-marks not 
registrable unless registered in the 
United Kingdom. Only “Textile piece 
goods, yarns and threads” appears on 
this schedule. Nothing contained -in the 
legislation indicates that any distinction 
is made as to the nationality of appli- 
ecants for registration. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 

Labor legislation in Malaya must be 
considered against the general back- 
ground of that country’s complex popu- 
lation structure. The labor force con- 
sists mainly of Malays, Indians, and 
‘Chinese. The population of Singapore 
is predominantly Chinese, who speak a 
variety of Chinese dialects. Several 
languages are spoken by the Indian 
population. Among the laboring popu- 
lation, few will be found who speak 
even a few words of English, and few 
of the non-Malay laborers know more 
than 50 words or so of Malay, Em- 
ployers are thus faced with great -diffi- 
culty if they desire to deal direct with 
their laborers. Even trade union lead- 
-ers seldom speak English. 


In general, the Chinese prefer piece 
work, while the Indian laborers work 
more satisfactorily on day work. The 
Indian laborers outnumber all other 
races on the estates and in Government 
work, but very few enter the mines 
and factories. The Chinese outnumber 
all others in the mines and factories 
and are very well represented on the 
estates, but largely avoid Government 
employment. Malays are well repre- 
sented on the estates and in Govern- 
ment positions, but only a few enter 
the factories and mines. 


Legislation, provides for a 9-hour 
working day but, broadly speaking, the 
8-hour day is in operation throughout 
Malaya in both public and private em- 
ployment. Extra pay for overtime is 
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prescribed by the labor legislation, 
which also provides for a 6-day week. 
Before the war it was the normal prac- 
tice of most Chinese employers to pro- 
vide food for their workers. The post- 
war shortages have inevitably made a 
change in this, but a fair number still 
provide one meal. Others buy rice at 
the open-market prices and sell to their 
employees at the official price. Housing 
accommodations are also provided by 
a large number of employers. One of 
the minor difficulties with which em- 
ployers have to cope arises from the 
fact that the different races have vary- 
ing rest days and holy days. 


It is difficult to estimate labor costs 
with any accuracy since, as elsewhere, 
they vary widely according to the na- 
ture of the employment. In 1948, a 
skilled worker employed in Singapore 
as a molder in the engineering trade 
was paid from S$25 to S$40 per week 
(averaging 51.56 hours of work), while 
laborers or unskilled workers in the 
same industry received from S$18 to 
S$24 a week. Wages in the Federation 
were for these categories S$5.80 to S$8 
per day and S$1.40 to S$2.50 per day, 
respectively. Office workers in Singa- 
pore in the clerical and stenographic 
category were paid on the average from 
$$270 to S$320 monthly. 


There is no form of social insurance 
in Malaya. Proposals for the formation 
of a committee to study a social secur- 
ity scheme were turned down by the 
Federal Legislative Council in Novem- 
ber 1948. Few unions have any provi- 
sion for unemployment pay or sick 
benefits. ‘The Workmen’s Compensa- 
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tion Ordinance of Singapore provides 
for various benefits and allowances, 
excluding therefrom those whose wages 
exceed a stated amount, which is 
amended from year to year. 


The Labor Ordinance of Singapore 
empowers the Commissioner of Labor 
to hear and decide disputes between 
laborers and their employers concern- 
ing advances of goods or money wages, 
or the keeping of accounts. He is also 
empowered to make orders in’ such 
cases, which have the force of a judge- 
ment of a local district court: 


It is the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to stimulate the formation of 
strong trade unions and subsequently 
federations of trade unions on an in- 
dustrial or occupational basis. It is also 
considered desirable that there be or- 
ganized employers’ organizations, but 
employers have been very slow in 
forming employers’ associations. The 
use of arbitration methods in settling 
disputes has so far found little favor, 
especially among the Chinese, with 
either employers or employees. 


The post of Trade Union Adviser in 
Malaya was set up in April 1946 to 
assist in the peaceful and democratic 
development of the trade union move- 
ment. The functions of this department 
are primarily educational, but it has 
also been called upon to assist both 
unions and employers in the settlement 
of disputes. Labor Advisory Boards 
were formed in March 1947 to advise 
the Governments on labor matters, and 
industrial courts and wage councils 
were set up. 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS 


HONGKONG FREE EXCHANGE 

& GOLD MARKET 

GOLD:—Highest & lowest prices of 
last week per .945 fine tael $3274%4— 
318%, equiv. to .99 fine tael and 02 
prices of resp. $342.83—333.66 and 
$284.90—277.28. Crossrates US$46%4 
high, 4614 low. 


Macao and Canton prices per .99 fine 
tael $333—324 and $333—322 respec- 
tively. Hongkong prices were about 
3% above Macao and Canton. In the 
latter city an active though illicit busi- 
ness is daily transacted. 


Highest & lowest rates per .945 fine 
tael of gold and per US$100 for TT 
New York:— 


Gold US$ 
high low high low 
fe 327 319 598 595 
BO on 8 320142 318 598 594 
Na 322 318% 602 597 
Bees hae Seed 324 320% 606 60042 
Wa Pie 324% 32134 605% 602 
dese Fess ts 32 321%, 608 60342 
NE” Bktsh eet. 327%, 324% 608% 601 
Deena see 326%, 324 610 608 


Macao imports were heavy and fur- 
ther contracts are being signed. During 
the Chinese New Year holidays 80,000 
ozs were unloaded in Macao; last week’s 
cif Macao contracts totaled almost 2 
tons and were closed at US$45.40—45.85 
per fine oz. Exports from here to Par 
Eastern destinations were profitable as 


prices abroad were much higher than 
in Hongkong (about $20—25 per tael 
difference). But smuggling is risky and 
premiums for getting gold out of the 
Colony and into other ports, wher? 
import embargoes on bullion remain in 
force, are rising. 


Total interest during the last two 
trading weeks (actually two days in 
the previous, and six days last week, 
plus two Sundays which are counted 
for purpose of interest computation) 
remained in favor of sellers and 
amounted to $1.63 per tael of .945 fine 
(approx. 13.2% p.a. on investment ‘ot 
‘marginal holders’). Total forward 
contracts during the 8 trading days: 
317,600 taels (average per day 39,700). 
Position taken averaged 101,800. Cash 
bars: 69,920 taels of which amount 
51,000 changed hands among interest 
hedgers, 18,000 exported, 900 melted 
down by ornamental trade. Export 
destinations: 4500 taels to India, 5200 
to Bangkok, 6000 to Singapore, 1300 tu 
Indochina, 1000 to Indonesia. Imports: 
22,500 taels (18,000 from Macao, 4509 
from Manila). Differences for .99 fine 
export bars (to be paid on top of .945 
fine tael price) from $15.20—15.50, and 
for .97 fine bars $6.50. 


Hedging in gold has become very 
popular and many merchants with 
spare cash invest their funds in the 
gold forward market. So does the 
People’s Govt of China by instructing 
its agents here, notably the native bank 
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of 31 others,—one a federation,—was 
pending. The total membership of all 
unions and those pending registration 
was 61,627, an increase of 4,541 over 
the previous month’s figure. 


The report of the Labour Dept. for 
December shows that during the last 
quarter of 1950, plans for the con- 
struction of mines and estates for 1600 
units of labourers’ accommodation were 
approved; 74% of these were standard 
or above standard, 31% of these being 
semi-detached quarters. 


During the month inspectors of the 
department paid 163 formal visits to 
estates, mines and other places of 
employment and 60 special visits to 
other places of employment. 


Emergency Statistics 

More bandits were killed in Decem- 
ber than in any month since the be- 
ginning of the emergency. The figures 
for the month are as follows: 


Banditsrkalled: 8 2% skiate ches eeacetnerene 76 
Bandits wounded and escaped .. 54 
Captured armed persons ........ 21 
Police killed (incl. special con- 
stables and auxiliary police) .. 45 
Police wounded (incl. special con- 
stables and auxiliary police) .. 48 
Civilianstikilledial 6G, ictawataietocrranrs 49 
I€ivilians: wounded!) ..2))seyaus arenes 32 
Civilians “missins- 4... .<hie eee 9 


The above figures bring the total 
number of bandits killed since the 
campaign started to 1631, the total 
number of regular police, special con- 
stables and auxiliary police killed to 
567, the total of police (including 
special constables and _ auxiliaries) 
wounded to 610, and the total of civi- 
lians killed to 1295. 


According to a statement made by 
the Federation Secretary for Defence, 
the number of bandits under arms in 
the Federation is generally estimated 
as from 3000 to 5000. In the course of 
over 2% years the bandits have been 
unable to bring under their control 
even the smallest area in the country. 
The bandit gangs which once operated 
in groups of 100 or more have been 
forced to split up into small parties 
under the pressure of security forces, 
which would explain the increase in 
the number of incidents occurring, 
often of a minor character. 


Although the Briggs plan is some- 
what behind schedule, it is nevertheless 
gatherng speed as resettlement pro- 
ceeds steadily and as additional staff 
for resettlement work becomes avail- 
able. There is evidence that the reset- 
tlement programme is being success- 
ful in depriving the bandits of supplies 
and they are now having to fight for 
food and other supplies whereas be- 
fore they were able to get what they 
wanted without fighting. 
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of Pao Sang, to buy gold, store it and 
sell forward daily thus earning the 
change-over interest (last week’s Pac 
Sang purchase amounted to 100,000 
taels both actually overbought and 
hedged forward). 


US$:—Highest & lowesi rates per 
US$1i00, for notes HK$604'%2—594, DD 
607—594%4, TT 610—597, equiv. to 
crosses (at the 1s. 3d, parity) of USS 
2.622—2.68 (below Official cross 44%4— 
6.3%). Sales for the 8 days trading 
period (Feb. 9—17) US$1,450,000 in TT, 
and US$1,300,000 in DD and notes. 


Rates were firm as local demand rosé 
following the improved outlook in 
Korea and hopes for increased US im- 
ports into Hongkong. The war in 
Korea has, once again, turned in favor 
of the UN forces and it is hoped every- 
where that this time the Chinese com- 
munists will not recover from the de- 
feat. There are signs that the US 
embargo, imposed on all shipments to 
communist China, will be reconsidered 
as far as Hongkong’s own requirements 
are concerned and that consequently 
more American merchandise will be 
allowed to be shipped to this Colony. 
Boosting further free market US$ rates 
there / were more triangular exchange 
operations noticeable which took off 
the market larger US$ funds. Holders 
were biding their time in the hope of 
seeing higher rates which fact brought 
about some scarcity in offers. Overseas 
Chinese remittances were sold in small 
amounts only, the season being over. 
Bangkok sold larger amounts which 
were mostly proceeds from gold im- 
ports from Hongkong. 


Bank Notes:—In HK$ per one hun- 
dred currency units: Piastres forward 
12%, spot 13.10—13.80, Indonesian 
rupiah 38, Baht 26.70—27.10. Per 
10,000 Japanese yen 145—149. Per one 
currency unit: Bank of England note 
15.35—15.70, Australia 12.52—12.60, 
Canada 5.30—5.71, Malaya 1.75—1.77, 
India 1.12%—1.16%, Burma .87—.88, 
Ceylon .96—.98; Macao pataca 1.08; 
Philippine peso 1.63—1.66%4; Taiwan 
yuan .344%—.40; Chinese People’s yuan 
236—255 per one million. 


Chinese Exchanges 

The People’s Bank quoted the Official 
rates unchanged, £ Stg. at 62,350, US$ 
at 22,890, and HK$ at 3,880 (or HK$ 
257.73 per million). PB$ notes quoted 
HK$261—239% per million; total busi- 
ness done in the two weeks (5th-18th 
February) was 570 millions. PB$ re- 
mittances with Canton quoted 236— 
227%, total business done in the two 
weeks (5th—18th February) was 360 
millions. 

With official rates unchanged, free 
market rates dropped as military news 
in Korea were compromising for 
Peking. 

Hongkong $ remittances with Canton 
quoted 1000—988 per 1000 in Canton, 
total business done HK$210,000. Gold 
and US$ remittances with Shanghai 
quoted 1010 and 925° respectively. 
Business very small and rates nominal. 

Gold and US$ remittances with Tai- 
wan quoted 775—830 and 875-900 
respectively. Some small  bhusiness 
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A point of interest in the past week, 
was the visit of a delegation from the 
HK Chinese Chamber of Commerce to 
the US Consul General in an endea- 
vour to get the matter of cargoes for 
Hongkong straightened out. The dele- 
gation presented 459 inventories of 
shipments destined for Hongkong 
which had been off-loaded en route 
as a result of the US embargo, and 
expressed the hope that the goods 
might be released for despatch to the 
Colony or, in cases where this might 
prove impracticable, that an arrange- 
ment might be arrived at for the 
prompt repayment of margins paid on 
indents. The U.S. Consul General 
undertook to communicate with 
Washington after scrutinising the in- 
ventories to ascertain which of the 
cargoes were of a strategical nature 
and could not, therefore, be released. 


The figures compiled in this connec- 
tion by the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce show that a total dof 450 con- 
signments of goods indented for by the 
Chamber’s members is involved, valu- 
ed at US$2,004,703.88 or over HK$12 
million. 


Of this total, 345 consignments, 
valued at US$1,327,954.13 were off- 
loaded on the way here, and 114 lots, 
valued at US$676,749.75, have not been 
allowed to be loaded for shipment. 
These figures do not include many 
consignments the inventories for which 
have not been submitted to the 
Chamber. 

Cotton Yarn 

The cotton yarn market saw a 
change towards: the end of the week 
with exporters out of the market and 
factories. holding back; buyers from 
China were also absent. The activity 
shown at the opening gave place to a 
lull, and on such transactions as took 
place prices showed a decline of as 
much as $100 per bale in some in- 
stances. Stockholders, however, are 
of the opinion that a further risé is 
ineyitable in view of an anticipated 
fall in imports from India as a result 
of that country’s export controls. In spot 
transactions, Gokak Mills 20’s fell to 
$2090. per bale and selling offers were 
also received at $2000, the Model Mills 
20’s sold at $2000; Madura Mills 26’s 
were quoted at $2100 per bale and 
Peacock No. 610 at $2000; 32’s were 
quoted on the whole at $2240/$2280 
per bale. 


transacted. The Bank of Taiwan was 
selling gold to support their official 
rates of exchange. 


Silver Market:—Bars quoted at HK$ 
6.07—6.04 per tael, Chinese dollar coins 
at 3.86—3.84 per coin, and 20 cents 
coins at 2.96—2.95 per 5 coins. Total 
business: 125,000 taels in weight. Ten- 
dency of the market was steady. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


The rise in the price of cotton piece 
goods on the local market caused 
Singapore merchants to return some 
shipments to the Colony in the expec- 
tation of obtaining a higher price for 
them, thereby affecting sales to Indo- 
nesia and other neighbouring countries. 
The Singapore Government has accor- 
dingly restricted the re-export of 
textiles to Hongkong..The lull in trad- 
ing which marked the New Year holi- 
days continued for the greater part of 
the week. Towards the close, however, 
Philippine dealers came into the 
market and as Shanghai coloured cot- 
ton cloth was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence owing to the export prohibition 
in China, they were obliged to take 
low-priced Indian grey sheeting to be 
processed inthe Philippines. Sales were 
effected of 42” 40 yds. Indian grey 
sheeting at $74 per bolt and of 36” 40 
yds. at $64 per bolt. Prices at the close 
were: Grey sheeting, ABC $82 per 
bolt, Butterfly & Globe $84, Green 
Mammoth $81, Mammoth Bird $85, 
Prosperous $88. Japanese 2023 fell to 
$83 and 2024 to $88 per bolt. White 
cloth, Double Swan was quoted at $86 
per bolt; 'Three Peaches stood at $90, 
No. 1000 at $92, Japanese 2003 sold at 
$86 per bolt. 


Raw Cotton 

Continual increases in the indent 
prices of raw cotton from Pakistan, 
together with the uncertainty of ob- 
taining supplies from other sources, 
have caused a further rise in prices on 
the local market: NYT-roller gin was 
quoted at $4.50 per lb., LSS-r.g. was 
offered at $4.55, 4F-r.g. was quoted at 
$4.40, and 289 F-r.g. rose to $4.60 per 
Ib. Egyptian raw cotton was offered at 
$4.50 per lb. and the Burmese product 
at $3.90 per lb. Cotton waste sold at 
$2.40 per lb. 


Metals 

Stronger demands by Canton mer- 
chants created some activity in the 
metals market at the beginning of the 
week, but the high prices attained be- 
fore the New Year, combined with 
inadequate stocks to meet require- 
ments, brought a decline in their in- 
terest towards the close. Mild steel 
round bars and mild steel plates alone 
showed activity, both items continuing 
strongly in demand: Mild steel plates 
4’x8’ 3/32” continued to sell at 
$150/$155 per picul (133.3 lIbs.), while 
yy” sold at $125; 3/16” to %” were 
quoted at $120 per picul. Mild steel 
round bars 40’s %” sold at $110 per 
picul to Canton traders. Galvd. iron, 
sheets were in demand by Canton mer- 
chants, but the prices asked were con- 
sidered too high for many transactions 
to take place: 3’ x 7’ G31 sellers quoted 
$19 whereas buyers offered $18.50, G26 
was quoted at $1.65 per lb. against 
counteroffers at $1.50 and G24 was 
quoted at $1.70 per lb. against counter- 
offers of $1.60. Interest shown in zinc 
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sheets at the commencement sent up 
the price to $750 per picul for G5 and 
$680 per picul for G6, 


Industrial Chemicals 

The industrial .chemicals market 
opened briskly with North China 
traders strongly in evidence, but dull- 
ness ensued upon satisfaction of their 
requirements: Japanese calcium 
hypochloride 60% ‘was popular: selling 
at $3.25 per lb. but eventually falling 
to $3.20; Hand-in-Hand sodium sul- 
phide in 5-cwt. drums changed hands 
at $850 per ton; US caustic soda in 700- 
lb. drums was sold at $460 and 470 
per drum; ICI Crescent brand caustic 
soda in 300-kilo drums fetched $490 per 
drum; a later price being quoted at 
$500. An arrival of ICI bicarbonate of 
soda, refined, did not affect the market 
on account of short supplies locally; 
sales were made at $99 per bag. Jap~ 
anese ammonia chloride was greatly in 
demand by Canton dealers and sales 
were effected at $2400 per ton, though 
later sales took place at $2340 per ton. 
Quebracho extract, spot, changed hands 
at $1.81 per lb., with forward quotedi 
at $1.55 per lb. British sodium hydro-. 
sulphite in 120-lb. drums sold at $1280 
per ton. Belgian zinc chloridé in 1-cw%.. 
drums was quoted at $3500 per ton, out 
sales took place at the lower figure of 
$3100 per ton. Sulphur powder ros¢ 
from $49 to $58 per picul, being requir- 
ed by North China dealers. 


Fertilizers 

Information as to the expected arri- 
val of a supply of ammonium sulphate 
in February/March caused a drop im 
prices, which had risen before the New 
Year. The recession was added to by 
recent arrivals which were originally 
intended for Swatow and Amoy but 
had been diverted to Hongkong in view 
of difficulties over importation to China, 
Large spot holdings estimated to 
amount to. around 25,000 tons, made 
local dealers anxious to ‘dispose of their 
goods in case the market should fall 
further. Closing prices were as follows: 
ICI. Black Moon brand $770 per ton for 
spot, Golden Coin brand 100-kilo bag’ 
$800 per ton and $700 March forward. 


Rubber 

The rubber market was quiet during 
the week. Very little trading took 
place and prices showed a downward. 
tendency. The main transactions were: 
in smoked rubber sheet No. 3 which 
though quoted at $550 per picul (133.3 
Ibs.) sold at $520; forward sales were 
at $535. Mixed cuttings sold at $444 
per picul. B cuttings were offered at. 
$490. Sole crepe rubber (Java) was. 
quoted at $720 per picul and Singapore 
No.2 at $660. 


China Produce 

’ The market in vegetable oils started 
briskly with demands from the US. 
and Europe but steadied towards the 
close as offers from abroad failed to 
improve. Unprocessed woodoil in bulk 
was quoted on the local market at $255 
per picul (133.3 lbs.) and processed at 
$263. The European buying offer for 
teaseed oil 4% f..a. was raised to £320 
per ton'c. & f. High prices and scarcity 
of spot holdings, however, limited 
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transactions and at the close with buy- 
ers holding back the price fell to $285 
~per picul. A drop in the demand from 
abroad steadied the price of aniseed oil 
15 deg. at $1350 per picul while cassis 
oil 80-85% c.a. fell to $3000 per picul 
on some transactions. The price of 
rapeseed oil 4% ff.a. fell to $195 per 
picul. 


With little demand from abroad and 
exporters holding back on account of 
high prices, dullness reigned in the 
cassia lignea market. West River cassia 
lignea Ist qual. in 1 cwt, bale was 
quoted at $128 per picul f.0.b. and the 
80 lb. bale at $125, while the loose 
packing 2nd qual. was offered at $117 
per picul. Honan unscraped cassia fell 
to $171 per picul.. Japanese traders 
having raised their offer for ramie, 
green, to US 35 cents per lb., transac- 
tions were brisk in the local market. 
Sales of Szechuen green ramie were 
effected at $257 per picul and of the 
Hankow green ramie at $243 per picul, 
while the West River product was offer- 
‘ed at $250 per picul. East River rosin 
was quoted at the higher price of $64 
“per picul. 


Heavy Indian demands for raw silk, 
following reduction of the duty into 
India on this product, and a-low stock 
position in Hongkong caused a rise in 
price. Kwangtung 20/22 big filature 
silk was sold at $3750 per picul, small 
filature 80/90 was quoted at $2650 per 
picul. Cantonese No, 1 ‘silk waste was 
offered at $1150 per picul. 


HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET ~ 
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The market opened last week on a brisk note and the turnover has been 


the highest recorded this year. 


Towards the latter half interest appeared %o 


dwindle somewhat but on the whole prices were well maintained and sellers 


were reluctant to part with scrip at lower rateés. 


The undertone is steady. 


The Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. announced a dividend of $1.25 free of tax for 1950. 


Business reported during the week $2,025,548. 
Business reported for the 7th week 1950, $765,071. 


January, 1950, $4,589,411. 


Business reported for 


Quotations of last week (closing) & highest & lowest rates for 1950 & Jan. 1951: 


¥ Closing Quotations Jan./Dec. 1950 January 195i 
Stock February 16, 1951 High Low High Low 
H.K. Government 4% Loan ... $98 sa. $100 $9645 
Do. 3Y%4'% ,, (19384) $95% sa. $99 $96 
Do. 3%'% ,, (1940) $95% sa. $99 $96 
Do. 844% ,, (1948) $95 B. $96 sa. $100 $95%% $99 $9746 
Banks 
H.K. & S’hai Banking Corp. ..-. $1300 B. $1300 sa. $1530 $1129 $1260 $1180 
5, London Register X.D. £77% nom. _ £T5Y% E7544 
Chartered Bank of I. A. & C. ...- £9-11/16 nom, £10/18/6 £10/16/- 
Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. 
(A. & B. C. £21% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd ........ $100 B. $112 $100 $110 $107 
Insurances 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. .... $240 B. $325 $230 
Union Insce. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. $655 B. $660 s, 
$660 sa. $700 $535 $635 $610 
China Underwriters, Ltd. ........ $3 B. $3% $3 $2.80 $2.80 
H.K. Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. ..-. $125 B. $215 $135 $125 $125 
Shipping 
Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. ..... $150 nom. 
H.K., Canton & Macao Steamboat 
Cox Tite a. seinem os meee asietete $15 nom, $15 $13 $15 $15 
Indo-China Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd. (Pref. £1 shares .... $12 nom. $12 $12 
(Def. £1 shares .... $35 nom. $191 $191 
Shell Transports (Bearer) ......-- 86/3 nom. —— 
Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. .... - $18 nom. $20 $18 $18 $18 
Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd- $0.70 nom. $1,125 $0.625 $0.675 $0.675, 
Docks, Wharves & Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharf & Godown Co., 
ae ies aia esere (oka niacainin tints 6 Pig ee Suances $80 B. $115 $65 $82 $71 
North Point Wharves, Ltd. .....- $5% s. $6% $44, $4% $445 
S’hai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. $5% nom. 87% $434 
H.K. & Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd. . $1214 B. $19 $12%2 $1214 $12% 
China Provident Loan & Mortgage 
Oe, PRs. fica vena sete eie aia $10.70 B. $11 sa. $12% $8% $10% $94 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. ........ $3 s. $9% $2.19 $3.20 $3 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. .... $21% sa. $33 $19 $19 $1744 
Mining 
Raub Australian Gold Mining Co., 
SEsbGs a ielnia'e ievsieie/ei= sialearcleissels elevmtarr(= $4.70 nom. 
Lands, Hotels & Buildings 
H.K. & Shanghai Hotels, Ltd. .... $6.85 B. $7 s. 
$7/6.85 sa. $12.30 $6 $6% $6.35 
HLK. Land Investment & Agency 
Cor mEtd 505. aiate eters sin, stcilereeiaieiee = $38% B. $50 $3244 $35% $30 
S’hai Land Investment Co., Ltd. - $1.70 s. $1% sa. $2.10 $0.90 
Humphreys Estate & Finance Co., $1.20 $1 
LIA yD CRE Th hoe 5 ete A . $8 nom. $11 $715 
H.K. Realty & Trust Co., Ltd. .-. $1.90 nom. $2.10 $1.99 
Chinese Estates, Ltd. ............ $109 nom. $130 $130 
Public Utilities 
Hongkong Tramways, ........++++ $12.30 B. $12.60 s.  $16% $10 $12 $10 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. ....... (O) $22 nom. $22 $22 
(N), $11 nom. $11 $10% 
Star Ferry Co, Ltd) sic... s00..- $69 B. $93 $63 $70 $68 
China Light & Power Co., Ltd. 
(F. Pd.) $6 B. $154 $9 
(P. Pd.) $3.70 sa. $6% $6 $6.35 $5.70 
(Bonus) $6 s, $11 $6 $3.70 $3.30 
ey ae $6.10 $5.40 
Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. ...... $25% B. $26 s. $31% $18 $25 $20 
Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. $2544/$25% sa. $23 $9 $9 $9 
(O) $8% B. $9% 3944 
(N) $8% nom. $8 38 
Bonus $8 nom. 
Sandakan Light & Power Co., Ltd. $8% nom. $18% $9% $9% 39 
Hongkong Telephone Co., Ltd. (O) $10% s. $9% sa. Rts.$0.20 $0.62 
(N) $914 nom. $10% $946 i A 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. .......+.- $1% nom. 3% ao. ed 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 


South African Relaxation of Import 

Controls 

A statement on import controls and 
allied matters issued by the South 
African Government on February 2, 
stated that as the total reserves of the 
Reserve Bank had reached nearly £165 
million and in view of the shortage of 
various commodities a more liberal 
policy for the importation of essential 
raw materials was now possible. At the 
same time, whilst the state of inter- 
national tension persistei import con- 
trol measures must be retained to be 
relaxed or tightened as circumstances 
permitted. 


Some time ago the difficulties experi- 
enced in fulfilling orders due to the 
shortage of certain raw materials had 
been met by the issuance of letters of 
authority which were intended to cover 
all the essential raw materials available 
for shipment up to the end of June. 
Recently the problem of procurement 
had increased to such an extent it was 
now decided to grant quotas for such 
essential raw materials for the whole 
of 1951. A substantial percentage in- 
crease in the value of the letters of 
authority already held by importers 
would therefore be authorised. 


In the case of capital equipment, im- 
porters would also be grantetd facilities 
for future ordering in the same manner 
as laid down for raw materials. AJl 
controls would be removed from textile 
piecegoods when purchased from soft 
currency countries, subject to an in- 
crease in ceiling prices. As far as con- 
sumer goods other than piecegoods were 
concerned, quotas equal to 20% of the 
1948 imports had already been issued 


could not be justified. For this reason 
the “restricted list” would be retained 
and, if necessary, extended. 


The statement further added that if 
the present favourable trends continued 
it might prove possible in the foresee- 
able future to switch the emphasis of 
control from the monetary to the dis- 
tribution aspect. As a result of tha 
present relaxation in import controls 
the reasonable needs of secondary in- 
dustry would be met, and the quotas 
allowed for consumer goods showed 
that importers should be able to build 
up stocks. 


Singapore Restrictions on Iron & Steel 

Re-Exports 

As from December 6, 1950, the 
Singapore Government has prohibited 
the re-export to Hongkong of iron and 
steel, including scrap, brake fluid and 
hydraulic oils, and auto spare parts. It 
is explained that the prohibition upon 
re-exports of iron and steel has been 
imposed in order to conserve supplies 
needed for important government, 
municipal and private building projects. 


Taiwan’s Trade with Japan 

According to figures released by the 
Board of Reconstruction in Taiwan, the 
total trade of the island with Japan 
from May to December amounted to 
US$2,675,562.60. Imports came to US$ 
944,122.48 and exports to US$1,731,- 
400.12, showing an export balance of 
US$787,317.64. 


Taken month by month the figures 
are:— 


for the present year. Excessive imports Imports Exports 
of piecegoods were, however, unneces- US$ US$ 
sary and also of “luxury” goods which, May ...... 10,500.00 8,000.00 
it was felt, the country’s financial posi- June ..... 129,296.30 822,435.80 
tion could ill afford. Under present July ...... 179,595.90 282,267.50 
world conditions and in view of the August .. 72,542.70 274,744.32 
uncertain future such extravagance September 126,037.73 317,462.50 
Industrials 
Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. ... $13 B. $18 sa. $2714 $7.30 $12.80 $1044 
H.K. Rope Manufacturing Co., Ltd. $14% sa, $16 $12% $12% $1144 
Stores, Etc. 
Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage $4214 $30 
COG em OO ST rats re sisleteiait/aluisia’aivicte (O) $12% B. $13 sa. $15.10 $9.60 $1214 $10 
(N) $1144 B. $13.80 $11 $11 30 
: Rts. $5 $0.60 
A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd, .......- $21 B. $21% sa. $50 $20 $2014 $19%% 
Lane, Crawford, Ltd. ........ Be $21. Bs $26 $1844 $20 $20 
Sincere Co.,) Ltd, ...icecece ae $3 B, $4.80 $2.10 os 
China Emporium, Ltd. ... a0 39: By $10.40 $844 $9 $9 
BuW CO.) Ltd! scieiciscicisc ciesicgicisis $1.90 B. $2% $1.70 — 
Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd. .... $98 nom, $108 $7) a 
Wing On Co., Ltd. ..... $43 nom, $62 $42 — 
William Powell, Lid. ... $8 nom, $8 $8 Sn 
Miscellaneous 
China Entertainment & Land 
Investment Co., Ltd. ........++ $12% B. 
H.K. Engineering & Construction $17% $1334 $18 $1236 
(Cer IRE asgeodaueudodone™ (O) $2% nom. $2% $1.90 — 
(N) $1.30 nom, $0.90 $0.90 ——— 
Wibro Piling Co, Ltd. ...60 see. 000 $9%% nom, $15 $10 a 
S’hai Loan & Investment Co., Ltd. $0:60 nom. $1 $0.70 a 
Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd, ...... $1.90 nom, $5 $244 $2 $2 
Cotton Mills 
Ewo Cottton Mills, Ltd. ........++ $2.70 s. $2.60 sa. $6.70 $1.80 $2.% $2.20 


October .., 279,661.08 23,130.00 
November 130,295.98 3,400.60 
December 16,792.79 (Barter systenr 
suspended) 
Total . 944,122.48 


1,731,440.12 


Japanese Shipping 

The recent arrival of the Fuji Maru, 
the first Japanese ship to call at Hong- 
kong since the war, marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in Japan’s foreign 
trade. The freighter is 5544 tons and 
earried a cargo of 4500 tons of cement. 

According to Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping, the gross tonnage of Japan’s 
merchant fleet in July 1950 was 1,871,- 
000 tons, showing an increase of 307,000 
tons over the figure for July 1949. 
Compared with 1939, Japan’s shipping 
is down by 3,759,000 tons. Among the 
mercantile fleets of the world, Japan’s 
comes tenth. 


Commonwealth Plan for South & 

Southeast Asia 

Details of the M$16,000 million Com- 
monwealth development plan drawn up 
at a meeting of the Commonwealth 
Consultative Committee on South and 
Southeast Asia in September 1950 in 
Colombo, show the allocation of M$920 
million to British protected and depen- 
dent territories, including M$383 million 
for the Federation of Malaya, M$454 
million for Singapore, M$44.6 million 
for North Borneo and M$38.6 million 
for Sarawak. Other allocations include 
M$11,820 million for India, M$2,400 
million for Pakistan and M$874 million 
for Ceylon. 


These programmes are considered the 
first steps which should be taken by the 
authorities in these countries to prevent 
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HONGKONG LABOUR DEPARTMENT 
QUARTERLY REPORT 


October - December 1950 


General 

The main item of interest during the 
quarter was the ban imposed by the 
United States on the export of raw 
materials to the Colony. This, coupled 
with existing and steadily increasing 
shortage of certain materials, and rapidly 
rising prices, has affected both large and 
small factories. The raw materials 
shortage is not yet acute but despite 
the fact that there has been slight lift- 
ing of the ban, local manufacturers are 
pessimistic about the future, 


poverty, and to prepare the way for 
better nutrition, housing, education, and 
health of their peoples. 


The six year programmes include the 
speeding up and broadening ‘of work 
already planned and in progress in the 
countries. 


When programmes are completed 
there should be in Southeast Asia an- 
other 13,000,000 acres of land under 
erops (an increase of 34%); another 
13,000,000 acres of land under irrigation 
(an increase of 17%); and an additional 
1,100,000 kilowatts electric generating 
capacity (an increase of 67%). 


Two small aluminium hollow ware 
factories are almost at .a_ stand-still 
owing to lack of raw materials and 
many small factories are finding it 
financially difficult to keep going. 
Amongst the latter are many weaving 
and knitting concerns operating on a 
hand to mouth basis. 


During the quarter many small knit- 
ting and weaving factories (some un- 
registerable) closed down and moved 
to China where, it is reported, living 
and production costs are lower. Many 
skilled weavers also left and in October 
and November there was a shortage of 
skilled female weavers. Several of the 
larger weaving sheds are now training 
young men weavers. 


In many instances, the price of cot- 
ton yarn was the cause of closure. 
Small manufacturers accepted orders 
but could ‘not fulfil them as they were 
unable to pay the high price for yarn 
after their small stocks were exhaust- 
ed. The following prices are of in- 
terest, ; 


Indian Yarn 20 counts. 


June/July ........ $ 700 per bale 
Octobers> -vsnce ss. $1,700 "iS 
December. <.....0 $1,750 © Soe ess 
Local Yarn 20 counts 
April medeetae we $1,200 per bale. 
September ...... 1, COO = stress 
October a jose dhe <ee $2,200) ysis 
December in .mne $1,950. 55 ss 


Work of the Inspectorate. 

Two of the women Labour Inspectors 
are attending the Royal Sanitary In- 
stitute Course for Sanitary Inspectors at 
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the Urban Council. They attend about 
25 lectures and 10 half-days practical 
work a month and are to be congratu- 
lated on the amount of overtime and 
night inspections done to help keep the 
routine work of this department from 
falling into arrears. 


A total of 3,306 visits was made dur- 
ing the quarter. Of these, 469 were in 
connection with industrial injuries; 137 
were night visits in connection with the 
employment of women and young per- 
sons in prohibited hours and the in- 
vestigation of complaints; 210 were 
visits to young persons in industrial 
undertakings and the remainder were 
inspections of factories and workshops 
for the enforcement of safety, health 
and welfare provisions. 


Inspection of unregistered factories in 
the various squatters villages continues. 
Several have already closed down and 
others are preparing to do so. In one in- 
stance a factory involving both fire and 
health risks was found operating in a 
wooden but after being closed down 1n 
a different part of the village. The 
proprietor is being prosecuted. 


Young Persons 

During the quarter 219 registered 
young persons were visited by the wo- 
men Labour Inspectors. A total of 268 
young persons reached the age of 18 
years and were removed from the re- 
gister. Twenty-four young persons 
were found and registered, bringing the 
total on 31.12.50. to 1,719. 


Industrial Injuries. 

A total of 149 (12 fatal) accidents in- 
volving 154 persons were reported dur- 
ing the quarter. Of these, 112 (5 fatal) 
were in registered and recorded Fac- 
tories and Workshops. 


1951 


Registration of Factories & Workshops. 

One hundred and four applications 
were received during the quarter. 
Eighty-five registration certificates were 
issued and 38 were cancelled, Eight ap- 
plications were refused and 27 unregis- 
tered factories and workshops found 
operating in unsuitable premises were 
found and closed down. 


Chinese Products. 

The 8th Exhibition of Chinese Pro- 
ducts, sponsored by the Chinese Manu- 
facturers Union, onened on 14th Decem- 
ber 1950 and remained open until 4th 
January 1951.. On show and for sale, 
were some fine examples’ of some of the 
goods manufactured in the Colony. 
Ranging from buttons to a diesel engine, 
they included food, drink, clothing, 
enamel and aluminiumware, perfumery 
and cosmetics, ivoryware, tooth brushes, 
needles, metalwares of all descriptions, 
mechanical toys and knitting wool. 


Hongkong Industria] Report 
Factory Registrations 

Applications for registration of fac- 
tories and workshops received by the 
HK Dept. of Labour during January 
1951 amounted to 31,—9 on the Island 
and 22 in Kowloon and the New Ter- 
ritories; registration certificates can- 
celled totalled 13 (5 in HK. and 8 in 
K. & N. T.); 5 applications were re- 
fused (1 and 4), 3 oeing for premises 
for which no formal application for 
registration was made; 38 registration 
certificates were issued (18 and 20). 


A total of 1269 factories and work- 
shops was on the books of the depart- 
ment as at January 31, 1951, 370 be- 
ing on the Island and 899 in Kowloon 
and the New Territories; 319 applica- 
tions for registration were under con- 
sideration (146 HK and 173 K. & N.T.). 


Following is a list of factories and 
workshops recorded and registered in 
January, giving details as to the 
labour employed: 


M. F. Total 


1 Shipbuilders ...... 100 6 106 
BET ORCI ES yeni 6 prclssci 15" 480°) 95 
AERC: ees acs ere ae 25. 30 55 
Seoaw, IIIS! Series +s 28. 28 
SU EOUINS ures sts a aera s 25 a 25 
1 Electric Bulbs .... 10 16 26 
1 Tooth Brushes .... 18 6 24 
1 Garments & Shirts 15 8 «23 
PACINO ep lerals cs ios 22 RRS 22 
Ie ASUEECONS) <.e\cic sie olowis 16 ah il 
1 Metal Wares ...... tf 12 19 
NM ATTICT IV dai ck expreleieare:s 16 Be 16 
MMVI DTLES © eycle ese relerecs 10 5) 15 
eELOSIO TY. ieisre sais = 1 8 9 
1 Drinking Straws .. 5 3 8 
1 Weaving (Cotton) . 3 4 a 
ECCS VET UL cal chats ols cai ae 4 
‘21 320 179 499 


Factories that changed their names 
numbered 4 in January, i.e, 3 weav- 
ing and 1 knitting. Two aircraft main- 
tenance companies merged under the 
title of the HK. Aircraft Engineering 
Co. Ltd. 
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KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 


Both passenger and goods were heavy 
this month. The reasons were the 
normal seasonal increase in the case of 
passengers, and the continuance of pur- 
chases of raw materials by Chinese 
Government Agencies in Hongkong in 
the case of goods traffic. 


Passenger figures for the period and 
the previous period were as follows:— 


January December 
Wp arse apolar ace 284,647 269,166 
Down siesaste 287,069 265,021 

571,716 534,181 


Most trains have been badly over- 
crowded but little satisfactory relief 
can be afforded until new coaches ar- 
rive. Additional new 45-ton steel 
covered wagons have been attached 
to trains and they have to some extent 
provided extra accommodation as many 
bamboo-carrying passengers preferred 
to ride in them. 


Goods tonnage carried was 37,056 tons 
against 32,643 tons for the previous 
month. The principal outward goods 
were iron bars, scrap iron, rubber sheets, 
steel plates, steel sheets, angle bars, 
quebracho'_ extract, asphalt, rubber 
tyres, auto parts, foreign medicine and 
paper. Inward goods consisted mainly 
of eggs, wood oil, tea oil, groundnuts, 
hemp, poultry and pigs. 


A serious accident occurred on the 
morning of January 24, when the 17.45 
a.m, passenger train for Lowu entered 
the wrong track when passing Hung 
Hom block station. Considerable dam- 
age occurred to locomotives and rail- 
way property but fortunately there was 
no loss of life or serious injury. The 
accident was caused by a signalman 
omitting to set the points for the Main 
Line after having given line clear. A 
new signal box is being installed at 


Registered factories closed down in 
January were 8, i.e., 1 torches, 1 torch 
bulbs, 1 printing, 1 dyeing & weaving, 
1 knitting, 1 umbrella, ribs, 1 drinking 
straws and 1 zine powder. 


Industrial Accidents 


Cases of industrial accidents report- 
ed in January totalled 57, involving 58 
persons, of whom 386 were in register- 
ed factories and workshops; 5 accid- 
ents were fatal, 2 being in regisiered 
factories. The causes were: 14 from 
machinery (13 in registered factories 
1 fatal); 1 transport (non-registered); 
3 explosions or fire (1 registered fac- 
tory); 1 poisonous, hot or corrosive 
substances (registered factory); 13 (2 
fatal) falls of persons (7 registered 
factories 2 fatal non-registered); 3 
falling objects (non-registered); 7 (2 
fatal) falls of ground or earth (1 fatal 
in regist. factory); 2 handling without 
machinery (regist. factories); 3 hand 
tools (2 in regist. factories); 11 mis- 
cellaneous (9 in regist. factories). 


Hung Hom and when completed, all 
points and signals at this busy point 
will be interlocked and this should 
prevent a similar type of accident oc- 
curring in future. 


Revenue earned, 
January 15th.) 


(December 16th— 


Passengers Goods Misc, Total B.S. 
Receipts Revenue 


$ $ $ $ 
Local 668,502 235,536 78,415 982,353 


Way & Works 

Renewal of 85-lb. old rails with 
95-lb, new rails in the Main Line was 
commenced on Jan. 8, 1951. Curves 
between Mile 23% and 3% were re-rail- 
ed. Up to date 434 rails and 1,167 
sleepers were replaced. 


The fifth shipment of Mai. Yang 
sleepers (3,765 pcs.) arrived on 20.1.51. 
These sleepers will be kept in the “Un- 
allocated Stores” for next year’s main- 
tenance requirements. 


Due to a_ shortage of creosote, the 
sleeper treating plant at Hung Hom 
Loco Yard stopped work on 10.11.50 
after treating 924 sleepers. A shipment 
of creosote arrived at the end of Decem- 
ber 1950, and work was resumed on 
9.1.51. 


Five track crossings and one drop- 
gate were made for the Public Works 
Department to enable motor vehicles to 
go to the new Police Camp on the Hung 
Hom Reclamation, 


Damage to structures amounting to 
approximately $5,000 was done to the 
Workshop buildings when Express 
Train No, 14 hit a stationary locomotive 
in-front of Hung Hom Workshops on 
24.1.51. The switch points had been 
wrongly set. 


An indent was placed on the Crown 
Agents for 750 tons of rails and acces- 
sories for the 1951/52 programme for 
renewal of the Main Line permanent 
way. 


Workshops. 

Locomotive No. 28 was given medium 
repair which included re-boring of 
cylinders, renewal of pistons and valve 
piston-heads and a change-over of all 
rod bushings to bronze ones. 


Coaches & Wagons: 5 coaches and 4 
wagons received light repairs. 


Work done for Hongkong Government 
Departments: Miscellaneous repairs 
were carried out for the. Medical De- 
partment, Fire Brigade, P.W.D., and the 
Royal Observatory. 


New Wagons: At. the end of the 
month the last shipment of the 130 steel 
covered wagons indented for in 1946 
was completed, and with the exception 
of one wagon, the roof of which was 
damaged by the shipper, pending settle- 
ment of claim, there have been 129 
wagons assembled. 
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1951 FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW aD 
HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 
FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1950 
Wolfram = Linseed oil 
; Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ . ,; Piculs $ Piculs $ 
United Kingdom .. = - 83 22,275 United Kingdom .. 64 8,760 — —_ 
China, South ..... — = Pate 102000 te ee a re LO ge a = 
y China, North 94 13,000 —_ — 
Total ss ss. = — 230 125,175 » Middle = 4 260 40,638 
Macao: ro... woe — —- 6 1,038 
WSs, Avescesssoareveei's 16 4,504 —_ — 
Antimony Total aseyskjosvae 427 65,452 266 41,676 
Nil 
Tin ingots of Chinese origin Groundnut (peanut) oil 
Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ 
China, Middle = — 17 11,500 East Africa ....... — — 2 384 
Wis SieBh  tesvin atiexetetere is —_ — 168 153,260 India W? 7 Sota wore env 1,650 259,890 — — 
Malaya (Br.) ..... — —_ 1,244 210,529 
Total we acewevs — — 185 164,760 North Borneo ..... — — 37 5,686 
Br. Commonwealth, 
Other tesiscssc. — — 5 1,112 
rinsinaetas isewh t China, North 9,014 1,397,097 — = 
te te ok alee vita = » Middle 2875 458,046 3,360 524,730 
iculs $ iculs $ ” South 1,245 204/367 6 960 
Malaya (Br.) ..... 218 8 =©236,150  — oe italy: Pye ces ame = = 2,016 300,000 
Macao | eccaters crates 3 540 1,097 176,872 
Total ....++-. 218 236,150, — = Thailand ........ 1,502 246,837 — = 
LOtal aerate 16,289 2,566,777 7,767 1,220,273 
Tinned plates 
Piculs $ Piculs $ Sesamum oil , 
United Kingdom .. 942 95,870 — = ; Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Canada wean) eee 750 42005 — _ Australia ........ = = 7 1,857 
China, (North. ee. = = 1,226 150,320 Canada .......... = = 8 1,487 
IS ARM, ae eta, 40,309 2,524,895 — =: West Indies ...... a = 1 103 
Malaya (Br.) ..... —— — 99 23,808 
BE-OLA ame eaterel ates 42,001 2,662,770 1,226 150,320 Br. Commonwealth, 
(jlo to ae odoo a — 1 317 
China, North 269 52,940 — — 
P 1 3 Middle 2 180 — — 
maltese oF : ”. South 234 37,500 a 
Piculs $ Piculs $ Macnoth Ml. 8.22, 7 1,687 21 4,149 
United Kingdom —_— — 540 474,828 U. S. of Indonesia —- _ 1 110 
Australia ........ _ — 59 53,592 Philippines  ...... — —_— 20 3,661 
South Africa ..... — — 4 3,450 Souuth America — — 1 248 
China, South ..... 546 417,673 — — WigeS: AA. Pith isos — — 6 1,301 
linfvelse  Guonccgees a= — 206 187,725 
MCA Ve Kepetatatiisieieisiereit= _— — 16 15,318 AO Gal mumenctsterore none 512 92,307 165 37,041 
Philippines: sere —_— —_ 9 3,360 
WBS: PAs ie cyenesexaipnatens — — 300 270,781 Soya-bean oil 
Total @eeetarere 546 417,673 1,134 1,009,054 Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Australians acste <i — — 83 11,340 
China, North 502 61,230 — —_ 
Cassia oll Switzerland ...... — —_ 2,218 292,723 
Piculs $ Piculs $ AL OVA M earateretc seis 502 61,230 2,301 304,063 
United Kingdom —_— —_— 16 15,000 
China, South ..... 344 684,297 — _— Tea seed oil 
dieiepiey  igiso dosoboUs _ _ 1 585 Piculs $ Piculs $ 
10% Ss. A 6 ese 0 © s0.8 o @ oma a 169 348,678 United Kingdom ee — Ss 2,971 494,949 
Lotalamactoa- Cru 344 684,297 186 364,263 China, South 1,649 243,269 — = 
EXE oo op aamuou — — 4 469 
Use SpA -Steeers store —_— — 579 104,280 
Coco-nut (copra) oil, refined Totaly cas cee 1,649 243,269 3,554 599,698 
Piculs $ Piculs $ f= 
Malaya (Br.) ..... 5,340 770,753 “i es Other oils from seeds, nuts and: kernels 
China, North — — 2,520 364,570 Piculs $ Piculs $ 
s Middle —_ — 1,644 217,896 United Kingdom a —_ 1,680 240,000 
9 South 269 36,000 13 1,757 China, Middle 2 420 — _ 
INGE Sacramooede _— -- 35 4,950 AERO! A eamood 798 137,840 — — 
Pe Otaliecut sie: scayere 5,609 806,753 4,212 589,173 PROG geass O06 sake 800 138,260 1,680 240,000 
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Bristles Wood oil (in drums) 
Imports Exports ‘ Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs a Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs i es 
i i i Kingd Fi — — 756 152,5 
cise GMs ca oe 200-00 = 639 121,097 
Australia <2 5..... _ — 18 12,800 THdin | ee. a <e 39 7,584 
China, Middle — — 5 1,728 Malaya (Br.) ..... — —_ ape ae 
Ns South 1,256 1,750,000 — a Bey eee Rreritchs ee a ; 1345 
GEPMAD Ye ve wr) s1e = she _— _— 100 60,000 Belgium ......... peste on 420 84,000 
WaPAN asciems « corse — — 50 47,800 China, North Pye ree — — 
South 900, — = 
LB Gato her; GecopmigO Oe — —_— 828 3,135,678 peonée eo ahs “a 1,008 204,528 
Germany: 2c astesrws a — 413 78,539 
otal: cisscterere 3 1,256 1,750,000 1,201 3,604,006 Ttaly! “a coat aeeke = ws. 901 178,241 
Macao suki _ — 36 5,940 | 
INOPWay afar eee « — — 931 172,255 | 
Mat ANG cicwshen elec — — 25 4,900 
Shales hod Sweden .......... a = 420 83,488 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Malaya s@BYrs) acces 93,127 35,318,843 sae poe Totaly ee cee 58,139 9,807,802 6,190 1,205,789 
North Borneo 1,283 276,701 — —_ are 
China, North a —_— 74,301 35,306,500 Wood oil (in bulk) ; 
i Middle — — 1,073 408,028 Piculs $ Piculs $ 
South — — 26,087 11,372,858 United Kingdom — — 3,864 753,480 
Ma 3 «1,489 3 wien ‘China, South 22,484 3,872,751 9 — a 
be te a ; : Germany, nae — — 2,100 412,000 
U. S. of Indonesia 7,007 1,949,208 — — _ Switzerland ...:.. — — 35,028 6,382,620 
LOU entrets aise Slexe 101,370 37,546,241 101,464 47,088,586 i a ee ee 22,484 3,872,751 40,992 7,548,100 


HONGKONG CUSTODIAN OF PROPERTY & CUSTODIAN 


OF ENEMY 


The report of the Custodian of Pro- 
perty and Custodian of Enemy Property 
in Hongkong for the year ended March 
31, 1950, showed the following receipts 
and payments for the year: Rents col- 
lected $333,037.53; rates, Crown rent 
and property tax paid $21,477.17, re- 
pairs, including architects’ fees and 
contracts for white ant infestation con- 
trol and insurance -premium paid 
$257,231.19. Releases from Custodian 
control were effected during the year of 
the Custodian Wharf (formerly O.S.K. 
Wharf) on December 31, 1949, and the 
building on Crown land adjoining 
Aberdeen Dockyard on March 31, 1950. 


German Assets 

Owing to the research work on the 
identification of items in the Custodian’s 
pre-occupation sterling bank account it 
was possible to disclose a considerable 
addition to these assets during the year. 
A summary of the position as at 
March, 1950, shows: H.K.$798,122.34 and 
£11,678.10.3 held by the Custodian. 


Securities recently valued at: H.K.$ 


477,917.50, £492.18.1, and _ Straits 
$7,666.00 are held by the companies 
concerned to the Custodian’s order. 


The Custodian collects the dividends on 
these securities as they accrue and the 
proceeds are credited to a special Ger- 
man suspense account. 


Certain Insurance Companies in 
Hongkong hold a large number of Life 
Insurance policies in the names of Ger- 
man nationals to the order of the Cus- 


PROPERTY 
todian currently valued at:— H.K.$ 
22,626.49, £8,243.13.3, U.S.$19,642.28, 


and Canadian $7,483.15. 


Leasehold property to the value of 
$13,920 and Bank balances amounting 
to H.K.$400,821.46 and £444.6.4 are 
under the control of the various Liqui- 
dators concerned. 


The question of transfer or re-regis- 
tration of German Trade Marks was 
again raised by several interested 
parties during the year. The official 
policy however remains that for the 
meanwhile, it is desirable that trade 
marks registered in the Hongkong re- 
gister in favour of German nationals 
and firms should remain as they are, 
and therefore no action took place. 


Japanese Assets 

The leasehold property under this 
head has not been included in the 
balance sheet as it has not yet been 
disposed of, but rentals are regularly 
collected. The total value of Japanese 
assets, apart from this property, ig 
$7,842,705.84, of which $428,359.64 is 
still outstanding against the Hongkong 
Government and the Services. 


Italian Assets 

In accordance with the terms of the 
Anglo-Italian Financial Agreement No. 
3 the whole of the liquid assets under 
Custodian control amounting to £1,313. 
3.3, were in April 1949 transferred 
through the Crown Agents to a special 
Bank of Italy account with the Bank 
of England. In addition the Italian 


authorities desired:—(a) that insurance 
policies in the names of Italian nation-- 
als should be released, and this was 
done; (b) that shares in the names of 
Italian nationals should be sold and the 
proceeds transferred to the above 
special account. Before these shares 
could be sold it was essential that they 
be vested in the Custodian, and legal 
difficulties arose over this point which 
had not been settled at the end of the 
year. 


Assets of Former Enemy -occupied 

Countries: French Assets 

During the year releases under au- 
thority of the Administration of Enemy 
Property Dept., London, covered by the 
Anglo-French Property Agreement 
amounting to £1,200.12.1 were made. 
The balance of these assets remaining 
in the hands of the Custodians at the 
end of the year was £2,831.13.5. 


The following funds were held by the 
Custodian on the 3lst March, 1950:— 


Fixed Deposit 
Trust Account No. 1 
Sterling Account £17,915.8.10 @ 


$16,000,000.00 
1,096,456.18 


ABBA Ts s everstn Ric/e ei sietbraiviccsteictetats 286,647.06 
Dollar Account (Enemy assets paid 

in since reoccupation) ........ 945,125.47 
Special Fixed Deposit Accounts in 
joint names of Custodian and 
General Motors :— 

£1,102.6.1 @ 1/3 —$17,636.86 

U.S.$7,803.25 @ 5.71— 44,556.61 62,193.47 
Cash In, Hand hicccsccciossanmees 86 


$18,390,423.04 


It does not appear necessary to main- 
tain a separate Bank Account in respect 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank, and 
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HONGKONG’S FISHING 


Estimated Number of Fishing Days:— 
Trawlers 12 to 16 days, Long Liners 
15 to 19 days, Purse Seiners 16 to 19 
days. 


Amount of Fish Handled:— 


Fresh Fish 

Actual Weight Equivalent 

Bresh Fish. .).<... 31,042 piculs $1,042 piculs 
Sun’ Dried 1.50%)... 1,091 ,, 3,687 5, 
Salt Dried ...... 8527 5, 7,054 ,, 
Salt Wet ........ 14,498 ,, 183128 5 


50,158 piculs 59,856 piculs 


Total quantity of fresh fish handled :—81,042 
piculs, Total quantity of salt fish handled:— 
19,116 piculs. 


Local Production, Imports and Ex- 
ports:— 


Weight Value 
(picul) ($) 
Fish marketed ..........+-, 50,158 3,598,822 
Fish exported (excluding sea 
products)  w.ceceuveseane 28,599 1,785,892 
Fish imported (as per whole- 
sale permits issued) ...... 8,161 1,201,416 


Weather in January:—Strong, gusty 
winds did not make for good fishing in 
otherwise good weather. The small in- 
shore fishermen and the long liners 
were most affected by the strong winds 
and although catches from these vessels 
were good in comparison with last 
month, they were rather disappointing. 

Fishing Activities:—As usual before 
Chinese New Year, the fishing effort 
was considerable. The Pa teng fisher- 
men had good catches of Mackerel 
Scad and this fish formed 20% of the 
total landings. Trawled fish landings 
were again low, but there was an in- 
crease in the number of trawlers in the 
Colony towards the end of the month. 


Salt Fish:—There was an improve- 
ment in the salt fish landings but this 
was due mainly to the good catches of 
Mackerel Scad. Landings of salt/dried 
fish from trawlers were lower even 
than those of last month but there was 
an encouraging improvement at the end 
of the month. 


Buyers Activities:—Buyers are find- 
ing the exportation of fresh fish a 
paying business. There already exists 
a small but flourishing trade with the 
Philippines and Singapore and now an, 
attempt is being made to open up trad- 
ing with the U.S.A, 


Mechanised Vessels:—There has been 
some change in the composition of the 
Mechanised Fleet which now comprises 
112 vessels. Three native type fish 
collecting vessels have been mechanised 


acting on a suggestion by the Director 
of Audit the balance of $60,135.16 which 
had previously been shown in the bal- 
ance sheet as a separate item has now 
been transferred to Trust Account No. 
1. It should be noted that $5,000,000 
of this asset was already included in 
the item “Fixed Deposit Account.” 


The running costs of the Custodian’s 
Department are met from the General 
Revenue of the Colony. 
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INDUSTRY IN JANUARY 


and licenced; one Japanese Schooner 
type Crab and Shrimp trawler has been 
re-licensed as a trading vessel; one 
native type long liner has been re- 
converted to a sailing fishing’ junk; and 
a native type long liner has been con- 
verted to a Beam Trawler. 


Landings by the Mechanised Fishing 
Fleet:— 


Combined Totals of Kennedy Town 
and Kowloon Markets:—Weight, 2,662.07 
piculs, Value $243,737.09, Average price 
$0.92 per catty. 


Combined Totals of owner-operated 
native type vessels:— 


Weight 6,640.44, Value $642,886.01, 
Average Price $0.97 per catty. 


Trawler Companies 


Company 


Gt. South Fishing Industrious Co. 
Wah Sang Fisheries Co, 
Kung Yick Fisheries Co. 
Modern Fisheries Co. 


Kwong Nam Trawler Co. . 
Mighty Midget 


Kennedy Town Kowloon 
Weight Value Weight Value 
(pieul) ($) (picul) (8) 

514,214 48,176.00 _ _ 
1,196.95 103,961.17 41.40% 4,846.68" 

496.09 47,593.58 _ _ 

228.904 24,353.36 _— a 

75.37 7,820.26 _ _ 
4.4515 382.97 5.88 284.55 

_— _ 66.9815 4,087.68 

_— _ 81.811 2,080.84 
2,515.99 $232,487.34 146.08%4 $11,249.75 
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Hongkong Aviation Returns 
for January 1951 
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HONGKONG VEGETABLE MARKETING 
Trading of the Vegetable Marketing Spells of warm weather in January Average Wholesale Prices (All 
Organisation:— helped to step up production. This was Types) :— 
Weight Value the best month since the start of the 
(Piculs) Marketing Scheme. On average, the ies ieee 
Local Vegetables .... 72,948.19%4 $1,071,677.00 Market handled well over 3,000 piculs OH Ficiark ea Ren 
Imported Vegetable , 25,400.22% 477,441.48 per day. Production in the New Terri- 
tories was considerable and on the 6th ; 
Pies, *eshine January 3,000 piculs were received ae WAR OSS is rt.c9 reat Bg88 
Comparison—January, 1949, 1950 and from the N.T, alone. With the approach 3,0 7" AED Re 
-1951:— of Chinese New Year, the quantity of 7° 0" ia Dore 
Weight Value Av. Price imported vegetables increased and the “PP cu": Sais eae 
(pieul) ($) Per Picul jess perishable root crops were in great M@% s+: ene 
Local Vegetables :— demand. JUnew foe acaie 21.39 . 
1949 39,789.86 705,720.95 17.74 Telstar oe 17.59 15.77 
pad ae, ceuen Wes As with fish prices, vegetable prices AUS. 9 +--++++ wee Ki 
Printed Veecran cote mena ; were very reasonable. At a time when Sept. -.------ 21.71 ie 
1949 15,343.22 301,867.04 19.67 most other essential foods were rising Oct. ---------- 27.23 a 
1950 16,909.85 362,568.13 21.44 in price, these commodities showed a Nov. ...------ 18.67 18.72 
1951 25,400.22 477,441.48 18.80 decrease. DEC gee ees 20.24 19.82 


CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures In Out In Out In Out 

Monthly averages for 1948 595 —_ 9,592 9,382 13,726% 13,64914 42,920 100,986 
Monthly averages for 1949 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
Monthly averages for 1950 223 223 2,722 3,452 12,767 15,803 65,912 111,645 
1951: 

WaANWALY Wales cc cincieicne. 246 248 2,715 3,789 23,342 26,701 119,113 123,201 


Total aircraft for January 1951 in and out: 494; total passengers: 6,504; 


242.3 metric tons. 


..Civil Air Traffic in January:—(a) 
The total of 494 aircraft on inter- 
national flights was an increase of 20 
over the previous month, These air- 
craft brought in 2715 passengers and 
took out 3789 and the total of 6504 
which averages 209 a day was 108 less 
than the previous month. 233 tons of 
mail and 267 tons of freight were car- 
ried. (b) There were 620 local move- 
ments of civil aircraft mainly for train- 
ing and test purposes. 


Commercial. Companies:—The first 
Iranian registered aircraft to appear in 
the Colony landed on the 29th. Char- 
tered by a business firm in Rome it 
brought here a cargo of general mer- 
chandise from Switzerland. 


Works and Buildings:—The first 
phase of the scheme to place additional 
fire hydrants at the airport has been 
completed. This consisted of an ex- 
tension from the mains to the terminal 
building. The installation of new apron 
floodlights has been completed. A con- 
crete curb has been fixed two feet 
from the fencing on the apron next to 
the seawall to prevent airline steps and 
ladders being pushed against the fence. 


Aeradio:—Nearly half a million words 
were handled by radio  telegraphy. 
Fixed Services have generally been 
satisfactory during the month, but 
some difficulty has been experienced 
in communicating with Bangkok and 
Rangoon, during the dawn period. This 
is being investigated. Discussions took 
place during the month with Air Traffic 


total mail: 50,043 kgs.; total freight: 


Control representatives from Okinawa 
regarding communications difficulties 
between Hongkong and Okinawa. Sug- 
gestions were made for Okinawa A.T.C, 
to join the existing Hongkong/Taipeh 
circuit on 9400/3120 ke/s. The radio- 
telephone continues to give excellent 
service, and tests have been carried 
out with Cathay Pacific Airways, Ltd., 
Qantas and British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. 


Meteorological Services. National 
synoptic and sub-area broadcasts con- 
tinued to operate satisfactorily during 
the month. Meteorological intercep- 
tions have not been too satisfactory. 
H. F. D/F, A total of 111 bearings were 
passed to aircraft during the month. 
V. H. F. D/F. A total of 997 bearings 
were passed to aircraft during the 
month. 


Hongkong Shipping Returns for January 1951 


Ocean Steamers River Steamers 
Tonnage 


In Out 


Ocean Passengers River Passengers 


In In Out 


a ee a 


Monthly averages 1948 ............ 659,582 651,394 122,834 123,338 23,583 19,547 37,529 29,769 
55 Fe 949 itr octerec: satis 824,239 828,696 163,345 168,147 21,952 21,564 48,496 52,620 
ay “ SES Jodpododnuac 763,702 769,097 207,847 207,465 4,887 9,066 63,887 65,333 

1951: 

DANUALY is. cva’s tehavelsswvaie nye trae eo aressinuceees 699,726 694,844 170,240 168,861 3,372 6,257 50,812 54,412 


rr 


Total ocean steamer tonnage for January 1951: 1,394,570 tons; total river tonnage: 339,101 tons; grand total 
1,733,671 tons. : 


Total ocean passengers: 9,629; total river passengers: 105,224; grand total: 114,853. 
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HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY AIR 


Following are statistics of Hongkong’s imports and exports by air for November 1950 and monthly averages 
‘of the years 1948 and 1949 and the nine months Jan.-Sept. 1950. 
VALUE OF IMPORTS OF AIR FREIGHT 


Monthly Average Monthly average Monthly Average November, 
Countries 1948 1949 Jan.-Sept., 1950 1950 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Kilos $ Kilos. $ Kilos $ Kilos $ 
RUnited MRIN SOM pela sielesste tale oie ciseee 882 215,272 1,381 400,263 1,364 266,968 4,884 1,639,695 
INVCURIEY —“Y pon ome ocean or oUpononon’s uy. 709 51 5,162 226 7,683 301 18,013 
GWanada: Walle ce tater heise tenet eiercterste: sineverny 61 46,058 299 245,395 527 403,392 741 553,474 
Ceylon erence on tae ee ste 43 19,181 2 2,032 — — — = 
PO as Le AMC rare raters iain: stakeiehinecsiolels el she tence’ © — — 2 212 — —_— a = 
India ) ( 26 22,331 68 25,033 359 51,068 
ie eee (protectin eo nceeia eeecate okie alesis it 142 ¢ 
Pakistan ) ( a= 5 — a rl me 
Walayag (British), <2 mineactieresreelee ss «let 152 17,017 127 19,636 247 47,783 203 V7 Tis 
ING WaeZealande aayclemcrratiaeiee cisletoreievele vs 32 12,112 — at = = Se — 
SS OUEHE VARIICAS a0. ciavevaia otelevagelacsi otetelaiei ene ei — — 53 375,089 — — a — 
WESP ALTA) assis cis: sieve pranrete ties os-e,seeiee 1 103,314 —_— — _ SS = = 
WieSte LAGOS): Silien vests Merson eee se 4 301 _— — — = c= = 
Br. Commonwealth of Nations, Other . — —- | == 20 372 5,496 15 2,500 
PNUStil Mee isforcrescelicomenalete ais ore — — — — 3 93 205 16,992 
IS{SIE GEE 4 oe on Be Ob iho A aCdo TORE OEOD — 337 30 103,080 17 1,502 — — 
TSUEITIA 5) oreuarevasyatave slots lelcrala aise aterensate 5 57,847 12 108 68 1,523 — _— 
GentralirAmericameccce oe cates eae — — _ 75 ao = — = 
(Chinas NOLthe” treme arcu eectart rectors 6 oe sve 7 473 26,748 366,966 — — = — 
#, MIGGIeL We nictnade ar ee ction tte © 10 1,524 13 791 67 2,627 47 1,200 
Py Sloss} MR Stton cence aoa 4,024 37,731 98,215 560,764 265 7,100 — = 
Czechoslovakiaw” 1 So aiiis.uc eee. tees 7 1,969 19 2,827 11 1,200 — — 
DSRMABICIS ona -seorensteyereberrsrehecon’ sya fers ogea.ere 16 2,422 8 765 16 1,267 4 180 
IOEAG is ODO HOM OLIGO EOPG RES cet CETTE 7 266 5 300 i bite — — 
EO TATIC Ot Tacse ce foreet ereteiats: clever ete boc he or heats 61 12,388 107 107,110 148 36,500 87 31,856 
Pinenchy INAdOCHIMAy Weinoistieetehekeyeveieserstsrne 8 374 294 6,023 3 68 — — 
Germaniyow cnaatcan ae nicrae nuke ae atees 136 43,842 423 79,158 1,374 141,722 8,307 825,137 
PLOW ANG Oey hits eset ee aie 010 os eho aeele tee 7 17,695 10 8,133 6 2,297 18 30,288 
Tb isg: Ses og SS Sot NE es 8 12 2,460 98 9,480 14 1,956 42 33,698 
CE TOR TMOM 5 tide Oooo RO Der OIA OU ION 6 855 194 5,216 478 45,265 4,225 421,383 
Korea sSouthin cisiecs crate ayaietoeletsieils sietetavetaree — —_ — _ 4 1,588 —_ — 
INOEWAY> Ecatvanties cociesoise te seine tine « 176 6,341 6 1,876 18 89 —_ _ 
Jebabibhayelbelecee ayn onl of OG COM orn tas omer 3,965 120,654 10,544 952,295 382 11,916 47 1,000 
Souther AMeOriCa ye strcjelfers ts cleo nareictneleters 10 1,363 1 278 3 1,428 3 2,626 
SDATIIe  oaec eetaleloeiy overs ord sisie caretaai overs’ — — 10 2,604 11 2,667 — — 
SWEGERS cian scieisinversiviateimever cise crete eaters 4 689 72 21,635 90 10,722 281 47,760 
Switzerland “Shree cece ces ov ne cite eer 2,426 2,157,283 4,306 3,886,080 4,563 4,233,771 9,712 5,798,973 
PEP AUW ANG es tacicis Mleye sia sis Zo cole i056) eve oky ie -sfolis. 68 76 22,521 1,190 43,928 92 13,922 315 80,3606 
ALVES SAG, © foscrasvefereee steiebemisversie cunt ormereteraas 10,638 2,698,658 8,032 4,103,514 6,589 2,233,955 13,362 4,845,997 
UNAOMESIAS nestataoreions si sicle see agi cles — — 3 222 375 37,402 4,819 558,376 
VAIL other Countries: aeiae sisi thelstorelereiies — —_— 3 7,554 7 6,943 70 165,152 
EROGALG We raevctevatclcreial enerocece oyereonerers ererere 22,794 5,601,807 152,284 11,340,932 17,409 7,553,935 48,047 15,143,439 
Total Br. Commonwealth of Nations 1,193 414,106 1,941 1,070,145 2,804 756,355 6,503 2,282,461 
Total “Rorelgn > sements circ tiee teres 21,601 5,187,701 150,343 10,270,787 14,605 6,797,580 41,544 12,860,978 
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VALUE OF EXPORTS OF AIR FREIGHT 
Monthly Average Monthly average Monthly Average November, 
Countries - 1948 1949 Jan.-Sept., 1950 1950 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Kilos $ Kilos $ Kilos $ Kilos $ 

United Sicamedomyy tr.wrsreaten cites cetera arecis 35 4,353 27 20,921 254 78,362 393 98,984 
ZAUISUPAUI Qemeians craig ta anaiirers eke soioterereierawte rs eisie 25 2,043 102 11,991 266 32,097 1,122 111,734 
Cara Cl a panera rote ies) as 10 )avatolcis caikicloveieseie’ erste 23 4,455 120 13,816 31 5,143 16 2,424 

SOV LOR ropeteicia Ce rarets are er <jerays. x uavernicieterecetere 36 5,607 18 322 37 1,649 - = 
BASE ATLICA ale wstale cis cts a ole erais te vale cieievers — 42 8 683 23 1,115 9 772 
India ) Ee She 65,916 5,011 204,290 317 39,753 

VI svar ites ooe:.c oC OAD ECR 1 1,225 ( 

Pakistan ) ( 1,944 73,721 1,686 69,003 1,805 99,630 
Malaya CGSritish \igiecsseresrtaers exsiace «cee ce 42 13,990 1,280 1,062,556 3,553 3,183,602 7,072 8,162,688 

New; Zealand® see dca c tiie tse chen 210 148,071 — 644 — 42 —_— = 
North t Borneo icc. aees anion rece 1 75 1 3,307 qi 984 5 789 
South “A Eri cames erscieeiavereateres «,siclsis:< elale 1 1,323 45 14,468 25 7,016 64 4,609 

SWVESES ALTICH yom. scat ciniarielol ep eisiniee bates 18 2,780 22 2,089 6 1,224 — — 

Westy Indiesig scicm<icic-ssincreieters ates «store are 11 975 15 1,199 25 1,772 — — 
Br. Commonwealth of Nations, Other . 100 6,766 46 6,212 6 EV713 246 3,690 

CAEL G Ele et Bis argrtsle SOG ECLA cee aE Se — — — 13 ms 6 — _ 
BSI STUN cd atin de sienrecrenrcer eee ee 39 7,864 12 2,335 55 21,567 248 35,697 
SES UP TE tera c ser are rs leiees  ecsley nie rosy anaaaistsvasparoeis 65 4,271 3,453 85,510 3,418 102,332 696 20,837 
Central America Seni en esis oa oe arcane 37 6,091 70 12,133 TH 17,197 113 19,480 

Chima, North wanes oie. cisiersior ce cies winter 2,566 32,732 44,969 3,859,573 — _ _ = 
55 Middlow ae. Seiten cia silasryscoee 1,424 21,111 6,574 719,117 12,141 578,861 22,125 1,139,209 

= SOULE Te areciereniarcte terri eraels 24,525 323,077 67,747 7,273,187 2,435 43,836 _ == 

CZECNOSIOV ARIA en. ie sstsbieveiisis ci vie fe ae — — — 151 — 5 _ = 
AD OMAP IC a ary aeiersicis’otetetaresierajahevifeonre a ctr 2 29 4 615 119 21,341 30 17,080 
SYD Emeteteletetalersiorerscicicls slele areraietversys enecens 70 4,925 71 7,692 139 10,762 98 37,194 
TO AVYC OT eee nye eteyaey ino) avery erste ace ce6).aa%a Vous 8 2,216 22 14,966 42 10,310 263 51,342 
renchi: Indochinatec, «crac «srwte ateeleinss os 362 7,764 824 14,725 1,449 44,429 1,258 108,155 
COLMAN Y weer sci tcreue antetee ate siemens, nore ils 92 5] 382’ 63 10,574 63 12,880 
daCTENSfeL. Bagi o OU GACO SAO te OO OS 4 13,982 7 25,908 63 25,325 129 8,862 

UT TN mares, tr okera iateneia eecath siete ova eter etannie| Oak oners —_— — 2 136 —_ _ = = 

ETC es ob nnvetoiietsiiaia'sinpaysioxe-elsileteres sieisVeysyorareir’'s rs 4 309 —_— — 2 107 _— = 
LCE) Vim mertes Votes cotel ase a) ote .ay'atotate tetierarstetNetereisl ole 3 148 259 20 3,074 6 65U 
se) TOUT ace late sa tstoue hey nys ini so.ei she yells “Koreuccvay © ola, 50 4,047 439 59,599 1,767 301,755 2,628 516,450 
TNOFOR SSOUUM G65 15 tats alae sterakevs oleae @ aleus —- 14 370 23,475 196 31,176 590 39,200 

VERE ON eerereteicjcinis'e case ila iere taverns sis cis eieilevouevs —_— _ i 10 —_— _— —_ — 
INGIWAY. Memmntos ae ccs 5 Gee acieela ae onsrate 3 421 7 583 19 1,547 197 16,160 
PTB A ITLSS a wolievoniats elfonwitoveye ietaler ess: e sete 9 oe 10s 2,861 23,129 1,243 18,617 2,825 28,711 3,413 21,364 

Ore Alem dette. Sea ctett< eielsv ate lein@ione es avers — — 6 1,069 2 318 — _ 

Portuguese East Africa ............-. — — iy 31 — 33 — _ 
South America sac: stafsieie siete cteteraisteve co 6 23 3,221 73 10,224 158 19,872 425 56,174 
Spain “is was SEO GEO NACHO CCR EOE = — 1 109 35 4,299 35 12,489 
NEOPA Ta vsiciscexocataut sic: 's-alacereuazoters'-«, alee 115 19,508 18 4,894 126 15,381 316 23,827 
ERA ands Papwis «alsctelale cele sie\o.c trois «2 0e 5,744 296,337 3,156 180,228 5,082 271,924 6,605 849,167 

PUTS CV ae Eeressneaternieiicie secs erete vate oe ores ‘el eie 13 725 ue 221 1 59 —_— — 
UES eee ies cist ts. Sith ae SOO OCR OR RET 2,131 279,964 1,904 391,763 3,369 786,881 7,854 1,267,205 
WIAGOMESIA Ne sare cuss eerets Miata cists eave Gesieleerer 15 2,050 39 8,164 23 5,239 52 4,309 
PAUOLNEL MCOUNEFICS sn cisce sfeivigisinisinvneny.e «= 32 1,228 35 37,510 213 17,580 112 15,523 
PROC. steve e, sreceteterevets: cree latecsete resis ie).e 40,611 1,246,960 135,855 14,031,049 44,769 5,962,573 58,305 12,298,318 
Total Br. Commonwealth of Nations 503 191,705 4,800 1,277,845 10,930 3,588,072 11,049 8,525,073 
MotalMMorelenl enna. wesahe ss ence 40,108 1,055,255 131,055 12,753,204 33,839 2,374,501 47,256 3,773,245 
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THE SHANGHAI KEDAH 
PLANTATIONS, LTD. 

The twenty-fifth. Ordinary General 
meeting of The Shanghai Kedah Plan- 
tations, Ltd., was held on Februar~ 21 
when the Chairman’s report showed 
that the profit for the year ending 
September 30, 1950, amounted to 
S$491,192 compared with S$245,628 
during the previous year. The Direc- 
tors recommended a final dividend of 
$1.00 per share making a total of $1.20 
for the year absorbing $300,000. The 
sum of $20,000 was transferred to In- 
vestment Reserve and $100,000 to re- 
planting reserve, leaving the sum of 
$70,624 to be carried forward to the 
current year’s account. 


The Chairman pointed out that while 
the Estates had been free of trouble 
during the year it was not possible to 
point to any improvement in the 
situation. The cost of production 
would necessarily increase during the 
current year on account of the increase 
in wages and an _ increase in 
export tax. On the other hand rub- 
ber prices had advanced reaching the 
highest level since 1912 and at the 
close of the financial fear stood at $1.40 
per lb. 


The estimated output of the Shang- 
hai Kedah Plantations during the cur- 
rent year stood at 1,200,000 lbs. 


